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CHAPTER VII. 


LaDY FirzDONALD was at home, and Roland Lang- 
ton found her alone, her cheeks scarlet, her eyes 
blazing. He saw that some powerful excitement was 
tingling in every nerve, and doubted for a few mo- 
ments the wisdom of venturing at all upon the sub- 
ject sonear his heart. And yet she was gracious and 
condescending. 

“Where is Maurice?” was Mr. Langton’s first 
question, after a few commonplace remarks of meet- 
ivg, looking around the room. 

Poor little fellow,’’ said Lady Fitzdonald, in a 
tone of compunction, ‘I believe I was cross and sent 
him away.”’ 

“Cross! Lady Fitzdonald, cross! that is a libel I 
should resent from any other lips.”’ 

‘Nevertheless, it can be true. I have been vexed, 
annoyed. And I am afraidI have made innocent 
veople suffer: Cecille, for instance, and my darling 
Maurice.” 

“Annoyed, Lady Fitzdonald, who has dared ?”’ began 
Mr, Langton, indignantly. “If you will show me 
the offender——” 

She laughed a little nervously. 

‘Pray don’t waste your chivalrous indignation ; 
Tam not sure but Iam the one to blame. I am not 
always able to bear the cares of my lonely position, 
and I am fretted.” 

‘* And there are so many would think the wind it- 
self too rough if it blew any way but caressingly 
across your forehead,” said Mr. Langton, striking a 
graceful attitude, 
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[FALSE CoLouRs.]} 


Lady Fitzdonald glanced over to him, bit her lips, 
and looked down, playing with the jet tassel of her 
fan. 

Roland Langton read the expression of her face, 
and his heart bounded. Now was his hour of 
triumph. He was beside her in a moment, his hand- 
some face full of the most deferential respect, yet the 
tenderest regard. 

“Lady Fitzdonald, you cannot misunderstand me. 
You know how I loved you once; for before your 
marriage with Sir Reginald I confessed it. Let me tell 
you now how the same love, smothered, repressed, 
crushed though it might be, would not die out ; 
how of late it has gained strength, and flamed upinto 
an enduring ora consuming fire. Tell me, oh tell me 
now, I beseech, what shall be my fate. Will you 
crown me with all the joy and beauty and glory of 
my wildest dreams, or will you send me away from 
you to-night sorrowful, despairing, broken-hearted ? 

The lady listened, her hands half lifted as in a 
gesture warding away some evil that she dreaded, her 
eves downcast, all the fiery bloom suddenly wiped 
away from off her cheeks by a sickly pallor, but the 
lips were weak and irresolute. 

“It is such a temptation,” she murmured. “And 
yet I am afraid of the sin.” 

Mr. Langton heard her, and his cheek also paled 
a trifle. 

“A temptation and a sin, Lady Fitzdonald; 
pray do not torture me with suspense. I scarcely 
get your meaning.” 

“It is a temptation to marry you, 
Lady Fitzdonald, vehemently. 
restlessness and care.” 

He smiled joyfully and triumphantly. 

**Oh, Lady Fitzdonald,”’ said he, ‘if that is the 
temptation yield to it, I beseech you.” 

“ But the sin,” added she, fixing her eyes on his 
face wistfully. “I am sure I do not return such 
affection as you can give. Will you dare tc take 
me after that confession ?’’ 

“ Ah, give me but the sweet privilege of loving 
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you, of teaching you to care for me, for that very 
love’s sake,’’ pleaded the suitor. 

She sat leaning forward, the beautiful face clouded 
with grave abstraction, the very attitude betraying 
still her irresolution aud doubt. 

*' Lady Fitzdonald— dear Lady Fitzdonald, let me 
take your cares upon myself. Give me the privilege 
of fighting off from you these aunoyances that 
trouble you. Ab, for dear little Maurice’s sake hear 
me. The darling would plead for me, I am sure. 
He is almost as fond of me as Iam of him.” 

“That is true,’ said Lady Fitzdonald, slowly. 
“Maurice is very fond of you; and yet —and 

et——’”’ 

“ Don’t tell me there is another you profer,”’ said 
the suitor, in a low, sorrowful tone. And yet it 
would not be strange, You have a right to look 
higher. It is Lord Merry, it may even be the Mar- 
quis of Mowbray. I bow submissive to your decree. 
I have no right to expect you to relinquish your just 
expectations.” 

The colour had been creeping over the pale cheek 
during the speech, 

**No, no,” cried she, as if stung by some bitter 
recollection. ‘There is no one else; there shall be 
no one else.” 

“Then be gracious and kind to ms. Ob, Lady 
Fitzdonald, hear me swear my life’s devotion shall 
be given to you in return,” cried out Roland Langton, 
in passionate tones. 

Lady Fitzdonald sat staring into his face, strug- 
gling with the impulses of a dual nature, oue of 
which bade her drop her fair, gem-encireled hand 
into his, and the other, shiveringly aud sobbingly 
whispered, ** Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

What she would bave said could not be told. 
There came a sudden knock at the door, short, im- 
perious, angry. She knewit, and faced about, cheeks 
carnation, now eyes shining with a proud, wilful 
light. 

“Come in,” said she, to Roland Langton’s sure 
prise and indignation. 
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Ard the door awang open and Arthur Somers 
walked coolly into'the room. For all heranger Lady 
Fitzdonald was proud of his grand, imperious air. 
low kingly he looked and spoke, he, the hired agent, 
the salaried overseer of her property. 

“Lady Fitzdonald, I beg your pardon for tis in- 
trusion;” sid he, ‘bat you have negtedted to sign 
those cheques I left for you thie morning; there-is a, 
man waiting who caunot well afford to lose the time 
If you will be so good as to attend to them now. 
The signature will answer.” 

He set upon the table a bronze tray, containing 
ink and pen, and spread out the |jittle slip of paper. 
Roland Langton looked at him angrily. 

‘* And what is a man’s time in comparison to in- 
trusion upon Lady Fitadonald ?” said he. 

“ Lady Fitzdonald oan-afford to beara moment’s 
intrusion,’ he said, coldly ; ‘‘ but she cannot afford 
to wrong her own integrity,’’ repeated he. 

Lady Fitadonald knew what the emphasis in the 
tone implied, She bent down saddenly, and then 
turned so that only her-overseer could look into her 
face. For one brief moment theireyes met. The 
scales were vacillating, vibrating to and fro. The 
slightest word, @ look even of tender, humble en- 


treaty from the overseer would have lost Roland’ 


Langton his greatprize. But he wae proud/and cold, 
and only repeated, with ioy stateliness; 

“ Hor ladyship kuows what is right.” 

“ A€least, I know what is best,” replied the lady, 


and her eyes biasing, “and befitting. Haad mo the; 


pen, Mr. Somers.” 

She wrote her name hastily, tossed fhe papor care- 
lessly on the floor, and ssid, lightly: 

“Take the cheque, aud another time choose » 
more fitting hour for these tiresome businsesdetails, 
Mr. Somers.” And then cho added, if her sweet 


tone: “1 do detest business, Mr, Langton. Sone- 
times I hope to be saved even this signing of 
cheques.” 


Arthur Somers heard, ond thong be stooped to 
raise the paper, he sew the flattering iook and 
smiling glance of the suitor, His face was palo.and 
his eyes stern, then be turns to the tablewud tltus 
up the tray. 


“ An insolent fellow for one ia his position,” ob |. 


served Mr. Langron, wondering how he shovld come 
back to the subject se abruptly broken in xpon. 
Lady Fitzdouald did not appear to heat. Hor 


eyes were fixed upon the carpet; there was herd | 


and bitter look around the soatiet lips, new and poze 
ling to Mr, Langton. 

“Did you speak ?”* said she, startled at leagth by 
the silence that followed. 

‘I merely observed this agent of yours was an 
insolent fellow,” 

“Rather wilful and haughty, I admit,” returned 
she, lightly ; “ but an invaiuavle business man. Ho 
hasadoubled the income of Morley Grange ‘since it 
tas been under his contro}.” 

“Ah,” returned the suitor, as if the income of 
Morley Grange was one of the most indifferent of 
subjects to him. 

And then there was another embarrassing silence. 
Mr. Langton broke it abruptly. 

“Lady Fitzdonald, I om still suffering torture 
waiting for my sentence.” 

She did not tremble now. Her lips were set into 
a hard, cold expression ; her eyes were fierce, there 
was no faltering in her voice. 

“Mr. Langton,’ she said, “if you think I am 
worth taking with such indifference and listleseness, 
why then I don’t seo that I can refuse you.” 

He uttered an exclamation of rapture, and took the 
passive hand laying in her lap, litting it to bis Dips. 
lie was slrrewd enough to see after the first giance 
into her face that any fervour or gratitude would 
annoy her, and he contented himself by saying 
quietly, as he relinquished her hand : 

‘* My actions, I trust, shall prove to you my gra- 
titude and joy,” and then he brought forth a ring, 
more remarkable for its quainthess than its value. 
“Til gave you the costliest diamond in the kingdom 
it would not be half worthy its destination,” he 
replied, pleyfully. “You will pardon me then if I 
give you this which was purchased of a Persian 
trader, who declared it held an amulet that would 
preserve its possessor from allevil. I have kept it 
by me with the sad fear it would never have a mis- 
tress. Dear Lady Fitzdonald, shall it be the herald 
of anether ring to be given at the alter ?’”’ 

She looked at it with a sudden dread dilating the 
great black eyes, 

“Not yet, not yot,’’ she exc!aimed, shuddering. 
And then seeing the astonishment aud alarm, added, 
hurriedly : 

“It frightens me to think of it, because Sir Regi- 
nald’s riug is still there, and it almost seems that he 
ig here to forbid another its place, 





pride, my hard, vile, 
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It was Mr. Lamgton’s turn to shivér. He looked 
around as if de expected a ghostly hand upon his 
shoulder, and at holding the ring and ‘lookitig dis- 
concerted, for once in his life embarrassed, 

“ Let us-compromise,” said Lady Bitadondid, the 
first to fécéver her compostre. “ You still bring tre” 
ring another time, Mr. Langton, and then this one 
shail be removed, 
us.both.”’ 

As you like,” réturned he, and tlien he sdded, 
@lad to make a diversion, “and now may I fing for 
Maurice, if he has not gone to bed.” 

‘Oh yes, he shel come,” said she, brightening. 
“Tt is so pleasant for me to think that Maurice will 
love you so dearly, Mr. Langton.” 

“‘ And delightful to me that I shall be able'to call 
him my own darling sometimes.’’ 

The child came and was overwhelmed with oa- 
resses, and soon after he was seut bask to. the 
nursery Mr. Langton took deave. 

Her ladyshipeteod a momont at the threshold of 
the open door while he made his adieux, and he had 
not descended thesteps on the otitside befoge the, 
library door-was.flung open ande.pale, wrathful fase’ 
confronted her, 

“Lady Pitedonatd;” demanded Arthar Somers, 
“have you given im your prouiiso? Is Morley 
Grange to havea new niaster ?” 

Sheswept him a hanglity courtsey. 


“Since sour highness insists tipon an answer, I | 


will even satisfy you, Ithave.given my promise, I 
shall marry Mr. se 

He stood looking at ‘herims fierce anger, and a 
whiteness was creeping even to/hislips, and they 
moved stifily two or three times before they artida- 


“May the Lord have tmerey wpon-you, Lady Fitz- 
donald.” And tatning he went back: ithe library, 
@od the door closed beliind him. 

Latly orept into the parlour and dropped 
into the first olreir, 

“How dare he,” exclsimedshe, ; . He 
one of my servants to insult me sude ] and ; 
such a apéech.” 


And then followed « fleod of angry tears. Dut 
before long she dashed them , wmdher head 
began todroap, and@he looked around shivering, 
an aaa How dare? Is itmot.enough to 

‘the esorilege of one 
Lam rushing willitly into enother! Oh, my 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr Roranp LANGTON returned home, if not jubi- 
lant, at least, vory welleatisfied. 

Ile drew a long breath of reliéf as he glanced at 
the pile of unpaid bills. “ Presently, presently, good 
friends,’’he laughed, “ Wesball-soon see how many of 
you will ask pardon for these insolent exactions. In 
a little wirile i shell snap my fingers at you all.’’ 

And he put on his dressing-gown and slippers, and 
taking a box of choice cigars, sat down to indulge in 
golden visions, which at last had something more 
substantial than imagination for their foundations, 

* Bat ehbe does not love me,” he muttered finally, 
in a somewhat discontented tone. “I must look into 
the matter. Her behaviour puazles me, I should 
almost think there was someone else out of seach, 
and seems impossible.” 

In this busy cecupation of mind he took up the 
letters, and handled them carelessly. 

One of them struck bim as new, and, turning it 
over, he found the seal unbroken, ‘Ibe address was 
written in a bold, though unpractised hand, 

“ Another dun,” he muttered. “They do not 
frighten me now,” 

But in direct contradiction to this statement, he 
uttered an exclamation of consternation and horror 
the moment he mastered its contents. The paper 
dropped from his nerveless hands ; the cigar fell from 
hie lips ; and, springing bolt upright, he exclaimed, 
fiercely 

“Perdition! This spectre to start anright 
before me just in the very hour of my triumph,” 

And then, picking up the letter, he examined it 
cautiously, lingering a long while over the post-mark 
date ; there was none, nor signature, 

Well!’ mattered the accepted suitor of Lady 
Fitzdouald. “Here is a fellow to be silenced by 
some means or other. Howinthevame of goodness 
did he escape from Australia? For I kuow who it is. 
He need not think to hide that from me,’’ and then be 
paced up and down the room muttering: 

“He is spying round these parts, the bold villain, 
to dare to threaten me. He forsooth to demand me 
to make retribution, To threaten me, He, about 


a3 


it will then soem ploasanser to | port 





whose neck the cord is stretohed. By this very return 


TI must‘find hims T}will ind hits, and silence him bot 
#ities. Good h@avets! there niustibe nodelay. Wha. 
if he comes out with the'story, or\goes'to Lady Fitz- 
donald. Knave, villain, I could throttle him with 
ary own hands 4w silence his meddliesome tongue. [ 
must go up to London. I must sound the officials at 
the Government 6ffice; aud Téara if there is-any re- 
ing him irom theeolony. And then | 
must hunt him down.” 

And the more he reffééted, the deeper grew his 
disquietade, until the evening he had believed was to 
begin in acloud of delicious rose-coloured visions, 
ended in a passion of angry vindictives, fury, aud 
the torments of fear and dread. 

Ho took the first train in the morning for London, 
sending@btief excuse to Lady Fitzdonald, and did 
not make -hie*ppearance again for a week, when lo 
returned, eer. so haggard and careworn that even 
Lady Fitzdonald noticed it, sadly abstracted as sto 
was, whem he made his call upon her. 

Shelerself wasscarcely as fresh and blooming as 
wae ber wont. 

There were Mark dirdles under her eyes, and a 
tiervons # her manner. She kept her 
leit hand ‘Sim lace folds of her sleeves, 

notice the ring of Sir Regi- 


d. 
lesa aia aulce it, ete could not tell, and 


oa ee aeesely : . 
ew Lady Fitgdonald, you must 
let mpi y oe finger. I shall nos 


upon your 
a have @hy claim upou you uatil I see is 


ere. 

Ho ditew lerhend forth reluctantly, and though it 
cost bitam to keep 'liim from manifesting 
the wary wiiieh fell upon him, Mt, Langtoo 


hid Mean into Lie pocket for the circlet 
which wae to replace’is, and drow it forth with @ look 
blenk dismay 


of : q 
had vanished, and all his-effortecould no: 
oe ‘ hisligs tnepatiently, he tried to pass 





ig iswertaidly lost. Itis a proof that it i» 
maworthy to eerve one.se peorless in oharms. I wil! 
Lady Fitzdonald. Do not replace that 

one, Lewve the finger ffes ior afew days.” 
Ste drow wong, long breath, asdf in unutterablo 


wnloving marriage | relief 


« Bros from both,” said she, under her breath. 


Mg. for#littie'time,” he retwrned, half reproach- 
fally, “ that,dear Lady Fitzdonald.” 

Bat 1 @m get bound when the finger is free,” 
she said. . 

“* But you have promised that you will be. But I 
do not mean to burry you. Iam willing to wait,” ho 
returned, remembering the threat the mysterious 
letter had held forth, And then in a little while he 
asked : : 

“ Yoo hateheand nothing new. You have nothing 
to tell me?” 

For he fancied there was a little anxiety in her 
look, a faint embarrassment in her manner, and a 
sudden fear smote him, 

“New! certainly not. What should I hear new,” 
returned she. “You know how I shut myself up 
here from all the world. Ihave not seen a person 
out of the household except yourself, to-day, Ui, 
yes, that stranger, when we went to the churchyard 
‘for Manvice tocsrry his wreath. He sertainly bebave.i 
oddly, and Loould make notbing ont of his speech. 
He was there again, at thatgrave, I looked this timo 
to see who it was who eviiently received such heart- 
felt mourning. It wasa girl exactly my own age, 
and she hada pretty name. 1| could not help think- 
ing how romantic it was, this Lilian Marston, sleeping 
there beneath that lowly grave,aud the desolate, 
dark-looking man keeping his vigil beside it.” 

“ Lilian Marston,’’ ejaculated Mr. Langton, startled 
from his ugual caution, but in another.moment turnin: 
his face so she could netsee its dismay, he added iu 
® careless tone; 

“I remember the girl ; she was pretty creature, 
and I am quite interested, Wehatdidhesay to you, 
this romantio watelier. How did he leok ?”’ 

“ Porloraly enough the first time: I never saw ao 
more wretehed-looking object ; but le had obtained 
better clothing somewhere, and to-day was quite rv- 
spectable, 

** And his face?” 

“ Dark, and rather fierce. I think he must havo 
endured a great deal of exposure, aud have enffered 
intensely, Igave him asovercign the firet time, and 
he accepted it, To-day he declined; and insisted 
that I should take-back the one he had before'received, 
or its substitute. He acknow!edged'that hethad used 
itjand found it acceptable. Aud yet he refused to bo 
indebted to ma,.and it seemed ‘that his antipathy was 
to me especially. And he glowered at my littlo 
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Maurice so fiercely that I was frightened, and called 
the footman to the carriage,” 

** Sonre half-erazeti vagabond,” éxclaimed Mr. Lang- 
ton. “Oh, Lady Fitzdonald, if’ he had ‘harmed 
you. Fromise'me, if you éver see him azain, you 
will avoid him. Never; nererstop to speak to him 
again. These demented ‘minds ‘are never to be 
trusted. Oh, Lady Fitzdomatd, it frighténs me only 
to thiok ‘what ntight have happened.” 

Lay Fitzdovald epemed her tyes widely at the 
Vehertiente of hie tone, 

“ Tilson waswith tH6,” said she; carelessly, 

* But’ you will promise me? persisted “he. 

‘She feughed lightls ‘ae ste repliet, with one of 
her ofd a¥th stiles, holding wp her hand palytally ; 

“T ‘shall ‘promise ‘wothing ‘now. ‘Reniember 1 
bave no bonds yet.” 

Mr. ait went’ straight ‘from hér ladyship’s 
prevéndy, ‘to Hatit up Pitson, and from him lénraed 
all thé purti¢ulars of the many drégs‘and looks. 

‘© Promise tie that you ‘will ‘look ‘careftily ‘after 
your thistrées, Tilsbn;” said he, in patting from’ the 
pompous fdividual ds ‘he ‘almost ‘thrnst a goldén 
coin into his hand. ‘Almost the ‘very last it was,“yet 
in the earnestness of hiesolicitude he did not grudge 
it. “I have been much alarmed by her account. 
The man is evidently, a lunatic. If yousee him 
again, try to follow him, and let me know his re- 
treat as soon as possible.” 

‘Titson, with ‘many bows ‘and flourishes, assured 
the gentleman that he would ferrét out the poor fel- 
low aad give’Mr. Langton opportunity 'to look after 


bim, 

‘And keep silence, because it might affect her 
ladysliip uipleasantly,’’ cautioned the gentleman, 
eartestly. 

Bat Mr. Langton did not coutent himself with this. 
He strélted thtotgh the clufoliyard thé next motn- 
ing, and’ stoppéd'a long while’ to chat to the droning 
Old stxton, atid’ présetitly ‘caine 'to the subject. 

“Baty Fitzdonald was telling mre of'a'strange-look- 
ing nan stie‘saw here sitting on « grave over if the 
cornet. Have’ vou noticed him ?”” 

“To be sire have. I can’t very well help it, for 
he comes ofteh endugh. A queer dark-browed fél- 
low who doesn’t care for friendly talking. I’vé found 
that ott, and leave'liim ‘alone now.” 

“When does he comé? [ shontd lilre'to' see him,” 
said Mr. Langton, And under his folded arnis “his 
bands Wére éleachéd together like a Vice. 

“Well, T shouldnt wonderif you found him here 
to-morrow just before sundown. It’s niostly every 
other night.”” 

‘*Have you any idea who he is ?” ' 

“ Well, not exactly, bat Mra, Hggins was a-tellin’ 
me t’other day as how Dick Marston had come back, 
aud taken his sister’s child away, and I kinder mis- 
trustéd it Was he, on account, you know, of its being 
her giive, BStié wanted to sce him herself. Who- 
evér he is he don’t live very néar, for 1 notice he’s 
always tired, a8 if he had walked @ food Wways,'‘and 
besides he’s known to none Of the housés neat, A 
queer fellow, Bir.” : 

Roland Langton seized but one fdea in this 
speech. 

‘*A child,” said he, 
Marston left a child? 
fancy ?”’ 

“Lord blesé you! that poor little thing at Mrs. 
Higgins’s belonged to the poor creature. So you 
knew her? Butshe didn’t belong in these parts, 
and I thought ouly tevo or threeof us knew there was 
such a poor, lost soul. Well, well.” 

“T—I heve hewrd of her,’ stammered Roland 
Langten, “I was theiagent’of a charitable institu- 
tion, and in my researehds, you know, I came across 
this woman. We ttied to reelaitn and help her.” 

The sexton remembered the gentleman’s wild 
youth and secretly commented uponthe wisdom of 
the institution’s selection of its missionary mem- 
bers. 

‘‘ And‘sovit is her brother, this fellow,-and he has 
taken away the Child?” 

“"Pwat’s Mrs, Higgins’s story ;'I’'m interested my- 
eclf, and I’ ve'half a mitid to foliow him next time, 
and'see where he pats up, though it would be rather 
difficnuit, for he alwaysetays till dark,” 

“Ana ¥ou think he will'¢ome ‘to-morrow night?” 

“T dave an idea he'will.” 

“Well, it fs quite @ romantic mystery. I told 
Tady Vitzdonald I’@ fihd out his‘story, and I like 
to'¥edetm thy promises. Gootitday.” 

And Mr. ‘Langton sauntered away, glancing ‘as he 
passeti ‘through the irén gateway towards the 
paupers’ corher, and shuddering. 

“A thild, ‘a child,” muttered he, as soon-as ‘he 
was sufely out of the ‘sexton’s-hearing. By heaven, 
there is ho time to be lost’! I must track this man 
st once, My lady Fitzdonald, itis a fortunate thing 


“Do you mean that Lilian 
I thought it died in in- 





for you that you have a prompt man to work for 
yea, A prompt man and a desperate one,” he mut- 
tered, 

The interval between that timo‘and the nemt after- 
noon at sunset seemed interminable, and he fretted 
himself into a perfect fever of impatience before he 
took the quiet path which led around the chureh into 
the graveyard. 

He had taken dare to seotre the sexton’s absénoe 
from the spot by meats of a sndden sumfiuns ‘to 
anothér'patt of the towh,and he worea thin, dark 
cloak aud acap, entirely-difforent from bis dsualcus- 
btanre, 80 that at a short distanee:he was positive no 
6né would recognise him. Hé'had,' however; matuted 
his plan of action. 

He wetit into the’churéhyard ‘and satdétvn in ‘the 
slidde Of a'tall monument just where he could com- 
timid a view of that hunibte grave ii the panfers” 
corner. How ‘his heart leaped when he sw tire slow! 
nioving fit tire aid the dark, abstracted face ooming | 
along of ‘the opposite path. 

Dick Marston, indeed! ‘Rolwnd Latgton  sét ‘lis 
teeth “savagely. He ‘should haVe ‘Knowa ‘the tan 
any Where, through all tiguises , id Wis’ confiderit of 
that. He skt still, followme the otlet's movements 
With éyés gléaiiing like a wild animal's. 

The stout, sturdy figure passed swiftly onward, and 
stood a momeut stooping ovér the headstone of the 
grave. The watcher perceived présently what he 
was doing. He was acattering something over the 
grave; not flowers, certainly ; it was either dust or 
ashes, 

Mr. Langton felt his lips grow white and cold. He: 
guessed now the nature of these frequent visits, He 
was fulfilling some strange vow. Well enough 
Roland Langton knew what event would release the 
man from his uncanny task. Aud again he clenched 
his teeth. . 

He waited until the task was accomplished and 
the mourner sat down, his head drpoping, his arms 
dropping listlessly to his side, then Roland Langton, 
with the swift, stealthy étepof a panther, crossed the 
space betiveen them, and darted upon him. 

“ Ha, villain! Runaway! What afe you doing 
here ?”’ cried hé, sternly. 

Dick Marston, as he called himself, leaped up, 
gasping for breath, and trembling in every limb. 
But when he saw who it was ail fearand panic 
dropped away irom him. He téarned fieredly, a 
feverish joy as well as wild rage biazing in his eyes. 

“So we have met at last? Itislyou!” bevoried. 

“Yes, it is I. You think, perhaps, your trumpt- 
up tale was passed by me. But :you-reckon without 
your host. Dick Marston, indeed; I can step in at 
the Colonial Office and fiud it'a'very different cogno- 
men. I should like toknow why a certain sentence 
is unserved, and how ‘you ‘dare to set ‘your foot on 
English soil. You who were banished for life,”’ con- 
tinued Mr, Langton, still more mendcingly. 

His companidn’s lip'édriéd with wa evil sneer, and 
his eyes blazed with indignation, 

** Aud I should like ‘to kttow how you—you,” he 
added, with a deadly emphasis upon the pronoun, 
dared toset yourfodt here, I wonder the very dust 
does not rise up agaiist you, the very wouldering 
coffin give up ite skeleton to slike @ gliostly hand of 
warning in your wicked face.” 

Instinctively, Roland Langton moved a step further 
from the grave, aud he kept ‘his face haugitily. 

‘Man,’ he said, “you are bold to ase such 
language. Itell you that I recognise you. Don’t 
you know that it puts a rope round your neck to be 
found here. I have but-to speak a single sentence, 
have but to raise my voice iu a single cail, and your 
doom is sealed.” 

“Speak, call,’’ retorted'the other, bittéfly. “I'tell 
you, Roland Langton, the time is passed when such 
threats van have power'to move ‘me ‘a single ‘hair. 
My life has not been so heppy and prospérous'that I 
shall cling to it likea¢ravon, It wowld be'a peace- 
ful thing when I come ‘to lie down to put it off and 
sleep like the poor, wronged Womnn ander these 
sods. But I have my wérk todo first.” 

“You talk like a saint. You, the convicted felon, 
Do you think Lam weak enough to credit such an 
imposition?” 

“Tiedve the past alone,” replied the man, who 
enllod himself Dick Marston. ‘“ Heavén knows I 
ishall not be the ‘one to aver it was pure or honest. 
But heaven also knows my repentance, and ‘has for- 
given, accepts the atonement, Leave it alone, I say. 
It is not for you to medéle with its blacknéss, yuu 
double-dyed Villain, Who led me on step by'step into 
its wicked work.” 

“Bo careful!” xelaimed Roland Langton, 
iglancing'all aroufid him. ‘* Untess you would ruin 
youself, be careful. A single word from me delivers 
you again into the clutch of the law. If you are 
reasouable I may let you pass unmolested,” 








“And T have told you twice already, your threats 
are powerless. Ido not flinch from ‘the law, nor 
fomr you. Lean tell'a story that may bring someone 
else inito trouble. Oh, villain! villain! flow have 
you thé face to stand here by this grave fn the sight 
of andthér, and look upon me without quailing, All 
tue past rises up before me, all the foul Wrong, the 
bitter want, the soul stabbing agony, that pure 
woman bore till death réteased her. Oh,'slie is well 
avenged upon the poor tool of your crafty 
wickedness, Forevéry patg she felt, I have received 
a dozen. Unavailing remorse, agonised tepéntance 
have followed mé through the days and yeai's, and 
hauiited me every hour Of my life, sinte last Tlodked 
upon hér white face, and in mad jealousy my wicked 
revenge taunted her With the fate which came tipon 
her, 

** She knows ft, She knows ft, now I have told it 
her at her grave in the sight of Heaven. She has 
heard my vows of restitution, And if this has worn 
upon ine, has poisoned all my life, wasted all my 
strength, embittered every joy, how can it be with 
you wha have the thteéfold sin lying at your very 
door. A fellow creature enticed into sin and error, 
}a friend betrayed, an innocent woman crushed to her 
}death? Glan, man, is'your heart a stone, your con- 
\science dead ? I find you gay, happy, prosperous, 
‘and eitout to beeome the master of Morley Grange. 
Llvek at you ia wonder that this-grave does not 
yawn to'swallow you up, that the leavens do nos 
‘fall to cragh you,” 

There was solemn earnestness in the tone, which 
despite his desperate effort to preserve composure, 
affected the gentleman. 

He cast another deprecating glance towards the 
\grave, and turned his’ back upon it. Then he laughed 
contemptuously. 

‘Ido not understand your game, man. I never 
'suépeoved preaching and burglury and manslaugtter 
were allin one line. I want to know what you 
meaut'by sending mie that letter, for | know it came 
from you.”’ 

“It did come from me,” réturned the other, ealmty. 
‘*T think niy tieaning was plain enough, if nob, I 
can give you 4 Very distinct explanation here. I 
mean to right as far as possible the wrong ‘you 
showed mé how to execute,” 

‘* Supposing there was a wrouy, Which, mfhd you, 
'I do not grant, hows it possible-to mend it now. 
The dead are safe from wrong, and the sods of these 
graves have beén antlisturbed for years,” 

Dick Marston, as he ested himself, looked ‘over 
into the speaker's face, with a keon, serutinising 
iglanee, as he answered : 

“It is something to havevone’s good name cleared 
from‘saspicion, even after death.’’ 

“Ts it worth while, when it will plunge innecent 
people, still alive, into disgrace and misery? Tue 
preachets say that, liéreafter, all who are innocent 
redeive justification. Is not that enowgh for her.’’ 

“*'Yoa+you talking of the hereafter!" exclaimed 
Dick, in fiery indignation. ‘‘ I look at you iu amage- 
ment. Ihave been familiar there in that horrible 
Australian life with the most hardened wretches the 
world allows off the gallows. Men reared im ¢rinie, 
bred’ in iniqaity, eehdoled to guilty deeds, but none, 
not one, I'’swear, would ‘stand up here before this 
grave unblashingly with such hard insensibiliry, 
such reckless defiance, as you exhibit now. I say 
again, I marvel that the grave does not opdn and the 
sky fall.” 

Roland Langton was silent a moment gritdinz 
the heel of his boot into the sod. His plan had 
failed him, the man had truly changed, threats were 
powerless, and the fine gentleman saw it. Much as 
it chagrined him, he knew there must be a change 
of tactics, 

“ Howard,”’ said he, whirling around, and speak- 
ing in a conciliatory tone, ‘Ralph Howard, what 
fa the use of our quarreling? 1am not a man, that 
you know, to wear my heart onmy sleeve, I don’t 
mind conféssing this thing has laid heavy on my 
mind. But what is the use of stirring it up wheu 
there is eo little good, and so much harm to come of 
it. Letitrest. Go your way in peace; I will not 
molest you. If you need help I will give it you. 
But for the love of heaven leave the woman who has 
not yet gained the safety of the grave to euch happi- 
mess as she can find. Her wrong was not the least. 
Let me make it up to her.” 

“ And what becomes of Lilian Marston’s child?” 
asked ‘the other, coldly, 

‘“‘Ohild!” repeated Mr, Langton, in'a tone of the 
must profound astonisiiment. Why, Howard, the 
child died a few days after its birth.” 

‘* You are mistaken ; she is still alive, I found her 
with Mrs, Higgins. I have rémoved her toa piace 
of safoty.”’ 

“That crafty old woman has imposed upom you, 
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There is no living child,” repeated Mr. Langton, in 
a most positive tone, : 

‘* Man,” answered the other, sternly, “nature it- 
self has left the proofs for me if I wanted it, The 
child is the living image of her mother, except that 
she has blue eyes and golden curls, which helps her 
to establish her rightful claim to her father’s 
name,” 

Mr. Langton broke a twig from the tree near, and 
sapped it into a dozen pieces. : 

“She can never establish such a claim,’’ cried he, 
vehemently. 

“ She can, and she shall, though it costs me my 
life as well as liberty,’’ returned Dick Marston, or 
Italph Howard, whichever his name might be, 

The two stood facing each other, both faces pale, 
with flashing eyes and grimly-set lips. Each saw 
that it was deadly earnest with the other, 


(Tobe Continued.) 
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THE HUMAN FACE. 





Too often the human face is but a mask which 
conceals the real character. The men and women 
most famous for heartless cruclty have been cele- 
brated for their handsome faces; writers of fiction 
have never been unmindful of the fact, and Faust is 
represented as being a handsome man; while the 
German fisherman sing of the sirens who drag men’s 
souls down to perdition with their fatal dower of 
beauty. 

Some faces are unreadable, and tell nothing of 
the owner’s churacters. The merriest men now and 
then have most solemn faces, and the most serious 
frequently have cheerful ones. Frequently the 
most heartless coquette has all the shy graces of a 
girl of sixteen, while the heart of some woman who 
looks you through with cold, steady eyes, may be 
filled with love and tenderness that you are too 
blind to discover, 

Se we all go on, wearing disguises of different 
device, never quite concealing, never quite revealing 
the life within, No soul stands out without any 
disguise. There is always a veil, however trans- 
parent, between it and the rest of the world. And 
thus it will always be. 








THE CHARMERS OF HINDOSTAN. 





Many of these Hindoo jugglers who livs in the 
silence of the pagodas perform feats far surpassing 
the prestidigitations of Robert Houdin, and there 
are 80 many others who produce the most curious 
phenomena in magnetism and catalepsy upon the 
firat objects that come across their way, that I have 
often wondered whether the Brahmins with their 
occult sciences have not made great discoveries in 
the questions which have recently been agitated in 
Europe. 

On one occasion while I and others were in a 
cafe with Sir Maswell, he ordered his debochy to 
introduce the charmer. Ina few moments a lean 
iHlindoo almost naked, with an ascetic face and 
bronze colour, entered. Around his neck arms and 
body were coiled serpents of different sizes. After 
saluting us, he said: 

“ Heaven be with you; I am Chibh Chondor, son 
of Cnibh-Gontnalh Mava.” 

‘We desire to see what youcan do,’’ 
host. 

“ T obey the orders of Siva, who has sent me here,” 
replied the fakir, squatting down upon one of the 
marble slabs, 

The serpents raised their heads and hissed, but 
without showing any anger. Then taking a small 
pipe attached toa wick in his hair, he produced 
scarcely audible sounds, imitating the tail-apaca, a 
bird that feeds upon bruised cocoanuts. 

Here the serpents uncoiled themselves, and one 
after another glided to the floor. As soon as they 
touched the ground they raised about one-third of 
tueir bodies, and began to keep time to their 
master’s music. Suddenly the fakir dropped his 
instrument and made several passes with his hands 
over the serpents; his eye assumed a strange ex 
pression ; we all felt an undefinable uneasiness, and 
sought to turn away our gaze from him. 

At this moment a small shocra, whose business it 
was to hand fire in a small brazier for lighting 
cigars, yielded to his influence, lay down, and fell 
asleep. Five minutes passed thus, and we felt that 


said our 


if the manipulations were to continue a few seconds 
jonger we should all fall asleep. 

Caondor then rose, and making two more passes 
over the shocra, said to it : 

“ Give the commander some fire.” 

‘Lhe young serpent arose, and came and offered 





fire to its master. It was pinched and pulled about, 
till there was no doubt of its being actually asleep. 
Nor would it move from Sir Maswell’s side till 
ordered to do so by the fakir. 

We then examined the other cobras. Paralysed 
by magnetic influence, they lay at full length on the 
ground, 7 

On taking them up we found them stiff as sticks ; 
they were ina state of complete catalepsy, The 
fakir then awakened them, and they returned and 
coiled themselves around his body, Rar 

On our asking if he could make us feel his in- 
fluence, he made a few passes over our legs, and 
instantly we lost all use of these limbs; we could 
not leave our seats, He then released us as easily 
as he had paralysed us. 

Chibh Chondor closed his seance by experiment- 
ing upon inanimate objects. By mere passes with 
his hands in the direction of the object to be acted 
upon, and without leaving his seat, he paled and ex- 
tinguished lights in the farthest parts of the room, 
moved the furniture, including the divans on which 
we sat, opened and closed doors. 

Catching sight of a Hiudoo who was drawing 
water from a well in the garden, he made a pasa in 
his direction, and the rope stopped in its descent, 
rt sisting all the efforts of the astonished gardener. 
With another pass the rope again descended. 

**Do you employ the means in acting upon inani- 
mate objects that you do upon living creatures ?”’ 
I asked him. 

“*T have only one means,” he replied. 

* What is it?” 

‘The will. Man, who is the result of all intel- 
lectualand material forces, must dominate over all, 
Tae Brahmins know nothing beside this.” 


THE PARTING HOUR, 





There’s something in the “ parting hour,” 
Will chill the warmest heart— 

Yot kindred, comrades, lovers, friends, 
Are fated all to part: 

But this Pve seen—and many a pang 
Has pressed it on my mind— 

The one who goes is happier 
Than those he leaves behind, 


No matter what the journey be, 
Adventurous, dangerous, far, 

To the wild deep or bleak frontier, 
To solitude or war— 

Still something cheers the 

dares 

Tn all of human kind, 

And they who go are happier 
Than those they leave behind, 


heart that 


The bride goes to the bridegroom’s home 
With doubtings, and with tears, 

But does not hope her rainbow spread 
Across her cloudy fears? 

Alas! the mother, who remains, 
What comfort can she find, 

Bat this the gone is happier 
Than one she leaves behind, 


Have you a friend—a comrade dear— 
An old and valued friend ? 

Bo sure your time of sweet concourse 
At length will have anend! 

And when you part—as part you will— 
Oh, take it not unkind, 

If he who goes is happier 
Than you he leaves behind. 


God wills it so—and so it is; 
The pilgrim on the way, 
Thougo weak and worn, more cheerful are 
‘Than all the rest who stay, 
And when at last, poor man subdued, 
Lies down to death resigned, 
May he not still be happier far 
Than tnose he leaves behind ? M. D. 





Atways A Cuancr.—If you wish to be sad and 
sour, to grumble and complain, there is always a 
chance. Reasons for being cast down and dejected 
are as plenty as blackberries in the height of the 
blackberry harvest. If one thing goes right, you 
may be sure there is always something else going 
wrong; ond if one thing is in order, something else 
is out of joint, or at any rate soon will be. The chief 
difference in the feelings and dispositions of people 
results from the different way of looking at things. 
Yew nights are so dark that no stars are to be seen; 
the thing is to look them out, and keep your eyes on 
them, and make the most of what light you can dis- 
cover, 








EXTRAVAGANCE, 





A cHarmine and intelligent Frenchwoman, who 
prides herself on being an accomplished housekeeper, 
declares that every family of moderate means throws 
away enough to support a family of equal size. Sne 
can prepare a good dinner from food which a house- 
keeper would throw away. 

She says it is distressing to see, as she often does, 
aman at market buying a steak from the round 
because his straitened circumstances forbid the 
purchase of choicer cuts. She does not pity him 
because it is from the round, but for the wretched 
unpalatable manner in which it will be served to him 
at dinner, hardened and dried by were instead 
of being stewed with vegetables and delicately 
flavoured after the French method. 

When poverty tries the soul and empties the 
pocketbook, high-priced table luxuries have to be 
abandoned, and as a consequence cheaper meats and 
inferior cuts are bought, and a miserable, inadequate 
poorly supplied table is the result, And still the 
expenditure is far beyond that of a French family, 
who will fare sumptuously on half the money. 








CAUGHT. 


An ardent lover sent his betrothed a present of 
diamonds worth about a hundred pounds. Wish- 
ing to enjoy the gratification of his bride, he followed 
closely on the heels of his present, and finding no 
one in the parlour, ensconced himself in a windew 
behind the cartuins, Presently a whole bevy of girls 
fluttered into the room, and all began talking at once 
of Louise’s luck. 

Said one, *‘ She ought to be happy, te be sure, But 
do you know what she told me just now? Why, 
that she had rather have the present without the 
gentleman who gave it,’’ “It can’t be; she never 
said so!’ *She certainly did; and there she is— 
ask her for yourself. Louise, didn’t you tell me you 
would rather have the jewels alone, without M. 
Melier?” “Yes, I did say so; but that’s between 
ourselves.” 

‘‘ Much obliged to you, mademoiselle,’’ said M. 
Melier, coming forward, ‘*‘ you shall not have either.’’ 
So saying, he coolly put the splendid present under 
his arm and walked off, leaving the ladies in an em- 
barrassment “easier cenceived than expressed.” 
Served her right ! 





REGULARITY. 





Rxocutar, systematic labour is the whole philoso- 
phy of large accomplishment, Sir Walter Scott sel- 
dom worked more than two or three hours a day. He 
completed volume after volume at this easy rate of 
speed, and had abundant time for other interests, 
because the sun was not more punctual in the skies 
than he at his appointed task. Dr. Bowditch, a very 
busy man, translated the great Mecanique Celeste, 
giving it less than two hours of workaday. But 
then the planets he expalined did not move in their 
prescri orbit more evenly than he in his. 
Dickens’ writing was not governed by inspiration, 
but by system. Hesaid that he owed whatever suc- 
cess or reputation he had made to the habit of sit- 
ting down regularly to his work, and sticking to it 
acertain time, however much he might be tempted 
away, either by external attractions or by the feel- 
ing that he was not in the mood for writing, and 
had nothing to say. Let all your undertakings be 
thus regulated by will, and you will be surprised at 
jor amount accomplished by deliberate, systematic 
oil, 





DisstPATION is a swift and sure destroyer, and 
every youag man who follows it is, as the early 
flower, exposed to untimely frost. These who have 
been inveigled in the path of vice are named legion, 
for they are many ; enough to convince every novi- 
tiate that he has no security that he shall escape a 
similar fate. A few hours of sleep each night, high 
living, and plenty of ‘smashes,’ make war upon 
every function of the human body. The brains, the 
heart, the lungs, the liver, the spine, the bones, the 
flesh, every part and faculty, are overtasked, worn 
and weakened, by the terrific energy of passion 
loosened from restraint, until like a dilapidated 
mansion, the ‘‘ earthly tabernacle ” falls into ruin- 
ous decay. Fast young man, right about ! 

Leon, the Mexican horseman, has failed to accom- 
plish his promised ride of 600 miles in 50 hours. 
With only five minutes left, he had covered 505 
miles, or 95 miles short of the entire distance. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
AN EVENTFUL NIGHT. 


How Gerald Yorke got through that evening he 
never knew. He had but one thought, how best to 
escape from the society of Madeline Darnley, for he 
knew well that for Juillet’s sake and his own honour 
it was best that they two should be far apart. 

He stooped then to dissemble. 

To work his end he told his first untruth. When 
his servant brought his letters to him in the morning 
he hastily read one, and then ordered the astonished 
man to make all needful preparations for departure, 
as he must go to London by the nine o'clock express. 
He also sent a message to Sir Roland asking to see 
him if possible before he left, 

The family at the Hall were not given to early 
rising, but when, at a quarter-past eight, Gerald 
aw the breakfast-room, he found his host already 
there, 

“This is indeed unexpected,” said Sir Roland. 
Must you really go this morning, Gerald ?” 
“Indeed I must,” answered the younger man, “ but 
I hope to return soon, Sir Roland, if I may.” 


You are always welcome, Gerald.” 
Oaptain Yorke hesitated. 


“T should have liked to say good-bye to Juillet. I 
hope she will forgive such an abrupt departure. 
Please tell her how unavoidable it was.” 

“She will be here, I fancy,” said Sir Roland, with 
a Smile. “She may prefer your explanations to 
mine.’ 


And he was right. 
His daughtcr entered soon after his prophecy ; her 
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[4 STRANGE RESEMBLANCE. | 


perfect faith in his reasons for departure, her evident 
sorrow at their parting, touched Gerald not a little. 

“T have a message for you,” said Lady Yorke to 
her mother-in-law, somewhat later. ‘Gerald has 
been unexpectedly summoned to London, and he 
desired his adieux.” 

No one noticed how Miss Darnley’s cheek flushed 
at these few words. 

The morning was spent by the elder ladies in the 
drawing-room, by Juillet and Madeline in a pleasant 
wandering inspection of the house, and in forming a 
friendship which would soon ripen into love, 

“T have left the picture gallery till last,” said 
Juillet, when nearly all the beauties ef the Hall had 
been exhibited. “I don’t understand pictures, though 
I am very fond of them.” 

“Ts your portrait there ?” 

“No; it is to be painted some day.” 

And Juillet blushed, for her mother had already 
began to plan for the heiress to sit in her bridal 
robes. 

Juillet went on more gravely : 

“There is one picture I want specially to show 
you, because it is so like yourself. You will laugh 
at me, perhaps, for I can’t explain in what the like- 
ness lies. The picture’s hair is fair, yours is dark ; 
you are tall, and your fancied resemblance was short. 
Still, there is a likeness.” 

They had gone the length of the gallery before 
Juillet found the picture. 

It was—as Madeline had snuspected—the likeness 
of Pearl—Pearl as she had been when her life was 
gay and free from care as that of the birds and 
flowers. 

“Tt was taken beforo her wedding,” whispered 
Juillet. It is the pictuxa of papa’s first wife.” 

“She was very young,” answered Madeline, 
dreamily, 

“Very. She died just two years after this was 
taken. Papa never speaks of her, but I think he 
loved her very dearly, and I know well that mamma 
and I have never been to grandmamma what poor 
Mrs. Yorke was.” 

“ She looks happy there.” 

“T think she was very happy always till her baby 
died. Grief for that killed her, they say. But I 
have never heard much about her. I only know that 
everyone loved her. There are people in the village 
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now who wipe away a tear when they speak of poor 
Miss Pearl. 

“ Your mother’s portrait is not here ?” 

“No, mamma has always avoided doing anything 
that poor Mrs. Yorke had dono. I think she loves 
papa so dearly that she cannot bear to think he ever 
cared for anyone else. Poor mamma! I have often 
thought it must have been very hard for her to como 
here.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because everything so recalled Pearl. Sho lived 
here from her childhood, and every room must have 
had associations with her memory for papa. Besides, 
the whole village adored Pearl, and my mother was 
a stranger—a usurper, some people called her. Come 
away,’’ she said, more lightly ; “ but you have never 
told me what you think of the resemblance. Is it 
not really true?” 

“ What resemblance ?” said Sir Roland, coming up 
to them, and not observing before which picture they 
stood. 

Then, after a pause: 

“Have you been talking treason, that you are 
speechless ?” 

His daughter spoke then, rather timidly, for she 
had never before mentioned her father’s first wife to 
him. 

“T was saying that Madeline—Miss Darnley, I 
mean—was strangely like this picture.” 

Sir Roland looked at his young guest, then at the 
painted semblance of his cousin. 

Presently he answered, slowly : 

“ Yes, there is a wonderful likeness. I knew even 
last night that Miss Darnley reminded me of some- 
one. I little guessed of whom. I can tell now why 
my mother’s heart has so gone out to you,” he added 
to Madeline. 

She could not for a moment answer him. He saw 
there were tears standing in her large eyes. 

“Do not cry, my dear,” he said, kindly. “It is 
very natural that we should like you better for re- 
minding us of my dear wife.” 

“T was thinking of her,” exclaimed Madeline. 
“ She looks so happy there, and yet she died not two 
years afterwards.” 

“Life is not all happiness,” said the baronot, 
gravely. “ Perhaps she knew this, and did not regrot 
to lose it. Hark! that is the luncheon-bell. We 
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will go down, Juillet,” he said, in an undertone to 
his daughter, ‘do not remark on this resemblance 
to your mamma, it might not please her.” 

But Lady Yorke discovered the resemblance for 
herself, she had hated Pearl, and she remembered 
her every feature, and she soon #aw the likeness 
Miss Darnley bore to her dead rival, and knew by 
what spell she had crept into Lady Frances’ heart 
and was fast becoming a favourite with SirRoland. 
My lady knew Mise Darnley was an orphan, that 
shoe never alluded to her parents, and she took the 
elarm. 

Days passed and the alarm med; in a 
hundred ways M herof the Yorkes, 
ber very name was that given to Sir Roland’s eldest 
child; my lady felther end was gained. She had 
fonnd the true heiress to her ‘wealth, the 
child of her dead tivalwas in her power. 

Madeline carefully nvoided Lady Yorke, even 
without her mother’s letter, she would have feared 
this proud, beautiful*woman, but her hostess in- 
tended to talk to her,‘aud ‘Madelime fell.into a trap 
prepared for her. 

It wanted only three Gays to the end of Lady 
Frances’ stay; sheand Juillet had gone to visit 
some old friends, Lady Yorke pleaded headache, 
and begged of Madeline'to'bear her com ;with- 
out positive rudeness, the girl could hardly have 
refused, and thus, almost for the first timp, 
Gertrude and her shy young guest'found them- 
selves with the prospect of a long tite-nstéte. 


They were in my lady's boudoir, and she leant 


back on the-sofa, pale and languid. 

Madeline sat opposite, engaged on some delicate 
fancy work. 

For awhile they talked on indifferent\subjects, or 
seemed to do so, for in reality Gertrude Yorke had 
planned that conversation purposely. 

‘“Weareall charmed with your singing, Miss 
Darnley. Would you'think me inquisitive if 1 asked 
you of whom you learned ?” 

**T learnt of Mr, Dudley,” answered Madelitie, 
using a name well-known then to the musical 

blie, 

“*T had no idea ho gave lessons in the country.” 

“*T was not in the country then. I was at school 
in Kensington.” 

‘‘Ah!” said my lady, quickly, ‘‘I felt sure you 
were not country bred; your manners are too 

olished.”” 
’ Madeline was ill at ease. 

Sie could not tell why, but she did not like the 
turn the conversation had taken, 

** Juillet will be disconsolate when you ‘are gone,”’ 
went on her hostess. ‘‘CGould you not spare us 
another week ?”’ 

“Thank you, Lady Yorke, but I must return 
home. I havo been away for some months, and my 
friends are expecting me.” 

‘*T cannot wonder at their impatience,’’ said Lady 
Yorke, graciously. “‘I have often heard of Mr. 
Ashley; he is the beau ideal of a country rector 
according to afriend of mine. He was your guar- 
dian, was he not ?” 

‘No, his wife is my dearest friend, but there is 
no other tie between us,” 

The French clock struck ont the hour of four. 

Lady Yorke started in dismay. 

** Pour o'clock ; the post goes at half-past, and 
my letter is not sent. My dear, would you let me 
bo very rude and finish it now ?” 

Madeline re gm | assented. 

She was glad to be relieved from the necessity of 
talking. 

Lady Yorke opened her desk, took ont-a #heet of 
note paper, folded and placed it in-an envelope, and 
then began a rapid search through the desk for 
something which apparently was not there. 

‘* How tiresome !’’ she exclaimed, “I cannot find 
it! What am I todo?” 

‘Ts anything the matter, Lady Yorke ?” 

‘Yes; I havea letter of thegreatest importance 
to an agent whom Sir Roland employs sometimes, 
and I have lost the address. My husband will not 
be home till after post time. Iam bewildered!” 

“Could you not remember something of the ad- 
dress?” suggested Madeline. “ The postmen are 
used to imperfect directions ; they might find it, 
especially if the gentleman has lived a long tims in 
his present house.” 

“That is an excellent idea,” returned Lady 
Yorke. ‘‘ Let me see, Mr. John Stone, Confidential 
Agent, Bone Court. But I don’t remember in the 
least where Bone Court is.” 

*‘Holborn,”’ answered Madeline, simply; and 
looking at-her, Lady Yorke saw that her face was 
bowed down over her work, and her thin fingers 
trembled nervously. 

‘A thousand thanks!” said my Iaidy, and she left 
the room, seemingly to carry tho letter. 

_It struck Madeline afterwards as strange that she 
did not ring for a servant. 





The poor girl had no suspicion that the whole 
affair of the letter was a ruse. 

Madeline’s apartments at the Hall were very 
tasteful and pretty ; a bed and dressing-room open- 
into each other at the far end of the west wing. 
In ‘olden‘days Pearl Yorke had played in one, aud 
learned her lessons in ‘the other. 

But Lady Yorke, who leved to make changes at 
Belloville, hadaltered this. 

Juillet had rooms close to her father and mother 
and theothers were newly decorated and anoceupied 
unless allotted to a guest. They stood'farremoved 
from the inhabited portion of the Hall, and had 
probably been assigned’to Madeline because tiey 
were very distant from the apartment of mee 
Frances, whose daughter-in-law had been jealows6f 
her affection for Madeline ‘before she'had cverseen: 


her. 

The night after Lady Yorke ‘wrote'to John Stone. 
Madeline Darnley had a fearful dream. 

She seemed to-wwake from ws troabled sleep to find 
the cuttains of her bed drawn anda figure 
bending over her—=a tall, graceful figare 
of the mistress of Belleville. ‘ 

Motionless for along time stod'the po 
at last it raised its head, and Madelino s ; 


in hereleep. 

Every one of the beautiful features was distorted, 
the eyesglared fiercely, a look of feurful hattedwas 
on hermouth. Madeline seemed to feel a hand on 
her throat—to'see'the gloam of a bright steel stiletto 
she had been using for her work. 

She gave onescream, the phantom relaxed its 
hold, dropped the stiletto, 
ishe awoke. 

No words-will tell the horror of thatawskeoning. 
Madeline lay and , 
than that someone had tried to murder her. Then 
as she awoke more fally,-and realised. it'was-only o 
dream, she tried to reassure » imvain, tired 
of her efforts, she wrapped herself in her dressing: 
gown, lighted the candles, andsat down by tho cx- 
piring fire till morning light. 

Everyone rematked on her appearance at break- 
fast the next morning, butshe would own to nothing 
more than a headache. 

*« Headaches-seem the order of the day,” said Sir 
Roland. ‘* Lady Yorke is complaining of a bad one. 
She will not be down to breakfast, Juillet.’’ 

And, unaccountable though it may seem, 
Madeline felt. relieved. 

After breakfast sho went up to*her room ’'to look 
at the stilletto which had figuredso vividly in her 
dream. She wanted to convinee herself thatit was 
really there. 

It lay on the table with her work, but the servants 
had already done their duties. There-was no proof 
that they had not found the tiny weapon on the 
floor where the phantom dropped it. 

Madeline Darnley was no coward, she could have 
braved any known danger, yet the day after her 
fearful dream, she was oppressed with an uncon- 
querable dread. 

She was ashamed of it. She tried hard to over- 


come it, all in vain; at every moment of ‘tho day,, 


was present in her memory, the awful face that ‘had 
bent over her in her sleep. 
Perhaps, had she seen Lady Yorke, the sight of her 


graceful beauty might have dispelled the recollec- |' 


tion of her ghostly resemblant ; but my lady dept 
her own room with a nervous headache. 

Juillet and Lady Frances spent much of their 
time with her, and Madeline was almost.alone with 
her fears, 

The short winter’s day was over before she had 
any chance of speaking to Juillet alone, then Miss 
Yorke, coming from her mother’s room, found 
Madeline sitting wearily on the drawing-room sofa, 
and took a place beside her. 

‘*T have hardly seen you to-day,’”’ sho said, ra- 
grotfully, “it doesn’t seem fair when I-am ‘to lose 
you eo soon?” 

‘* How is Lady Yorke ?” 

“Much better, she looks less ill than you do, 
how is your headache now ?”’ 

‘“*Tt’s much the same,” said Madeline, wearily. 

“You must go to bed sarly, and have a good 
night.”” 

At the very-sound of bed Madeline trembled, no 
words can tell how she dreaded to be left alone in 
the room where she had dreamed her ghostly 
vision. 

“Tam sure-vou are ill!” cried Juillet, tendorly. 
‘€ Your head burns, and yet you are shivering with 
cold; Madeline, what is the matter?” 

‘‘T—T, you would think me go foolish, Juillet?” 

“TI think you are unkind not to tell me. You 
might trust me now, dear.” 

“Thad encha horrid dream, Juillet,and I can’t) 
get it.out of my head. lamso afraid of going to 
bed, that tired as I am, I believe I should like to 
sit up all night.’ 


. 


the curtains clozédyand 


believing nothing leas | you 


“ What did you dream about ?” asked Miss Yorke, 
with all a girl’s love of the mysterious, 
‘*That—that someone was trying to kill mo. 
ae laugh, please, Juillet, Loan’fbear to think of 
it.” 

“ You must not sleep, there alone to-night,”’ said 
Juillet, desidedly. ‘You would be fancying alt 
sorts of horrors, and make yourself really ill. I 
only wish ‘you had ‘told me sooner, newit is so late 
that I ean’t order another room for you, without 
exciting:all kinds of remarks.” 

“Don't trouble about it Juillet, I daresay tho 
anticipation js tvorse than the reality. If I’m-very 
‘tired, I may beable to go to sleep.”’ 

“T shan’t leave you to such a.poor chance as 
that cee for to-night that _ 
4 spell, to-morrow perhaps you may bo 
‘able to go back to your own rooms.” 

It-was a very quiet:evening in spite of all Juillet’s 

The absence of the bright hostess mado 
felt; Sir Roland was gloomy, and Lady 

Ssunak fackidaes Aavseas Mensayind seatbune, 
e rs ine, her nerves y unstrunc, 
‘was unable to do more than sulfor in silence ; it 
‘ast have been  reliéf to them all when the 


i 


u 


afraid with me‘? 
**Oh, no, notia bit.” 
there was nothing in the toom itself to 


have been difficult to imagine. 
Seo, '’“said Juillét quickly, Iwill stay here to- 
and/youshall sleep in my room, to-morrow [ 
| sapeaks to'the housekeeper about another fo- 


“1 can't disturb you like that, Juillet, and all fu- 


@ foolish 4 : 

“You must, this unlucky dromm has‘so frightenc:i 
you that Ibelicve you would bo-really Hlif you 
stayed here all night. No onewili know ;I have 
sent the: maid to bed, and to-morrow morning quit» 
early we @an cliange back again to our proper 
places.” 

“T don't like to, it’s just‘as bad for you’’ 

“No, it is mot, Madeline, forme this room has no 
associations, and I am not in the least nervous.’”’ 

** Are you going to refuse me?”’ she asked pre- 
sently; ‘‘you will hurt me very much if you do. 
Come, be.a good child, let me take you to my room 
and then come buck to brave thedatgors of thi» 
one.”’ 

And Madeline yielded; she let Juillet bear her 
away to the chamber she called her own ; they sat 
fully half ‘an bourichatting over the)fice, then Miss 
Yorke rose, took her candle, and said ‘* Good night.”’ 

‘‘T feel so dreadfully ‘selfish,’ whispered Made- 
line, *‘ are you sure you are not frightened, Juillet.” 

* Quite,’ laughed: Miss Yorke ; ““no,; don’t como, 
too, or I should have to bring you back again.’’ 

So they parted, the true heiress and the one who 
filled her place: Juillet had spoken truth, sho was 
not nervous; whe had known little trouble or 
anxiety, her life had flowed on peacefully and 
evenly; she had mot the delicate, highly-strung 


| temperament of her unknown sister. 


ith w smile of pity for Miss Dariley's alarms, 
she - for -reit,and very soon after rer head 
= the pillow, she was in a happy, dreamless 


p. 
Not so Madeline; in vain she courted sleep, in 
vain she strove to calm her throbbing head; hardly 
in her own room could she have suffered more, rest 
would not come to her, every nerve was aroused, 
every thought and feeling seemed to imply soiie 
oe pm 
© passed the long hours in expectant agony, 
she coald not have told whatshe' thought was going 
to happen, but one thing, she knew, nothing wottld 
have surprised her, 

At last she-could bear this no longer, she got up 
and dressed ‘herself, almost mechanically resolved 
that anything was better than her state of inaction 
and determined to be prepared for anything. | 

It-came, the elock had chimed the hour of four 
its last sound was dying-away, when a thundering 
knoek came at her door. 

Madeline would have risen, but she fell back 
helpless on her chair, the knocking was repeated 
louder, louder it-grew,-and‘she could distinguish Sir 
Roland’s voice. 

‘* Wemust break the door open, or she is lost.” 

The knowledge he was there, the father she had 
learned to love, gave her fresh courage, she staggered 
to the door, pushed "back the bolt, opened it, and 
fell fainting into the Baronets arms. 

lt-was best for her she was unconscious, she was 
saved the terrors of the scene before her. The Hali 
was on fire, how or when it had broken out was a 





mystery. 
Sir Roland had been aroused by his wife some 
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hotr befére. She was standing by his bedside 
dressed in the velvet robes which 80 weil became 
hér imperial beadty, repeating ina tone of 'trifmph : 

‘* L-have done it!’ 

Alarmed at her'wild expression and the glare of 
her éyes, he had attemptéd to sootite her. She had 
tursed on him as some wild beast, and bit: him 
furiously on tite hand, the wxetehed husband 
realised she was beside herself; he dressed, and 
rang hastily for assistanee, 

Ho spoke of illness.to the maid who came at -his 
summons, but he knew himself that Gertrnde’s was 
no ordinary malady, she grew calmer with the ser- 
vant, but each sight ef him seemed to enrage her, 
and she would look her hands tegethér, and repent 
hex fearfal ery: . 

‘“I have dono, it £ I. have, done if!” 

Stunned by this. awfdl.calamity, he was leaving 
the room to send off.a servant for medical advice, 
when he was almost choked by a cloud of smoke 
coming from of py corridor. 

The air was like» furnace, he conld distingnish 
asheet of flame creeping like a shadowy, serpent 
down the passage,-and the truth burst on him, the 
Hall was on fire. 

He was almossctapenes hy fila double misfortune, 
he just remembered Miss Darnley’s room was in 
that direction, and he was hastening to it, when he 
heard a human voice in agohy—his daughter’ s. 

“ Help! help! Lam here, will- no-one conie ?” 

The Yoice camé from Miss Darnley’s ré60m, beyond 
a doub$, no other in that neighbourhood wag in- 
habited, but how did Juillet Gométhete'? thé father 
rattled the handle of the door. ; 

“It is I, Juiket, open quickly, shild.” 

‘** 1 can't,’ she gaspéd; ‘it’s I6vked.’’ 

Heturned the key and operied the dodr, and 
Juillet clung to him in an agony of térror; well 
might she fear, the flames had already entérad the 
room, their smeke was almost suffocating: a Very 
hittle later and the father would have found only 
the charred ‘¥étiatis of ‘his darling ehild. 

But Madéline Daratéy knew of note of ‘the 
troubles of the Hall. Sir Roland bore her tncdn- 
scidts in his artis to thé lodge where His mother and 
Juillet had already found shelter, Indy Yorks was 
there, too, otily tipstairs With her’ faithful midid -at- 
tending to her, Sir Roland had forcibly détained 
Juillet. below ; not for Worlds would ‘he lave her seo 
hér mother as‘whé thén Was. 

The flames spread fast, but hopes wore still entcr- 
tained that théy might be ‘Cotifined to thé Wing of 
the building where ‘they had broken out. 

No idea of the origin of the fire could be obtained, 
but it had certdinty begaw near Madeliné’y room ; 
but for Sir Roland's passing, Suiltet might have 
fallén a Viétitn to hér generosity. Surély that locked 
doo Was'an importahtiteth fm the évernts of that 
Jinuary fight: 

Juillet and Lady Franéés dévoted themvelyes to 
the dare of Madeline, and Wete'do succéssfal that she 
had Opewed her eyes, dnd evén ‘spoken ‘before the 
doctor, Who Hatt bedn'séntfory arrived. He'saiw Lady 
F ho first, bat Juillet waylaid ‘hirh on ‘His wry’ 

own, 

m7 Bond, how’ is mamma? ‘Can’'T go wp to her 
now 

Ffe'was in ofd iin, and “had Riowh Her ‘All her 
life. Hoe pitied her most trily. That diy ‘had 
thrown a blight on het worse than dhy bight sive 
that Of erime. 

“Better not, Miss Fuiliet; stedp is the Best thing 
for Laity Yorke. Where is Str Rotand #” 

He came tn at that moment, wey and haggard. 
It wis Ohly six O’clotk, but tre séém'ed’ to have lived 
ten years site the previous nipit. He took the 
doctor ott with oy pt $ th prevent Juillet from 
heiting what hé would wo fain hide from’ ber. 

Midelitie Was lying in fn atte 6F exhaustion ‘on 
the floor, Lady Frances watchiry beside her; Juiltet 
léft the little roomy unperéeived, nid crept wp tdirs. 
The mAtd had disappeared, on tro tiutibte bed } 
the mayestic forta of Lady Yorke. Juillet hve’ 
down and took one of her hands in hers, askifig: 

“ Avé you better, mdther ?”” 

Gertrude Yorke opened her eyts—her large dat 
oyésanid glincéd suspiciously tout the rodm, then 
brédking into a bidcous laugh, shé-cricdd: 

“T Hav done it?” 

“ AMl Jufilet’s blood wns chilled. The hidéous 
laugh, the fearful glare of tho eyes fri¥htened her, 

“Dos What, mother f” she asks; venthy. 

Lady Yorks did not Heel the qiéstion. 

“TI hato her, Juillet,’’ she went on, wildly, ** just 
tis I ated hér mothér, bit they shan’t harm you, 
cnitd. Pverdore it.” 

‘*Mother,’’ said the daughter, tintidly, “you Ate 
tired. Yow had better try ‘tovrest, Isatmure paps 
would ‘say'so.”’ 

“ Whereis he?” 

“ He has gone to the Hilt to help the mento put 
oub the fire,” answered Juillet; invohintarily speaking 





in ‘ehsy words, as though addressing a little child. 
¥ onie sure he won’t come back just yet,” 
** Noi” 
“Where havo they put her?” | 
“ Who?” asked Juillet, bewildered. 


“ That girl.” 

‘Madeline? She is better; she is downstairs.” 

“Better! Downstairs!’ repeated Lady Yorke, in 
avoite of derision. ‘“ You are dreamimg, child, sho | 
is dead,’’ 

“ Yes, dead,’ went on the mad woman, wildly. 
“I wonder-wht it feels like to bedead? She can't 
hurt us.any moro, I’ve taken care of that.”’ 

‘* ME 4; dear, indeed, indeed, you musin’t talk 
so, Madeline’ never tried to hurt us, and she is ‘not 

. She is downstairs with grandmamma,’’ 

Gertrude glanced at her daughter wildly ; themsho! 
Seized hold of her wrist, aad held it ima vico-like 
grasp, and drawing. her close, hissed rather than 
whispered : 

“T xnow'she is dead, I lockéd her in.’’ 

Juillet could mot long have supported that awful 
scene; help was ‘at hand; her senses wore: almost 
failing her, when she felt herself reteaséd from that 
awful embrace, and her father wound his arms! 
around hervas though he had rescued-her from soino! 


“They cannot stay here,’ said the doctor, “Sir 
Roland, my carriage is here, Ict it take them to my 
house, this is no scené for them.,”’ 

They went ; Lady Frances, her grand-daughter and! 
Madeline, and the dostor’s wife, a kindly, elderiy 
lady, received them with évery attention. 

Rooms were got ready, and Madeline and Juillet! 
were soon in bed, with Lady Frances watching over! 
them with the keen anxiety produced by recent 
danger. 

The day was almost over When Juillet awoke. Worn! 
out with fatiguo and excitement, she had slépt long 
and heavily. ; 

“Mamma; how is mamma?” was the first ory. 

“Your mother is still at the cottage, dear,” 
answered her grandmother; ‘but we have nrach to 
be thankful for, Juillet, Tho fire is ont, and besides 
the rooms in the west wing, very little injury has’ 
been dono.” 

** And papa?”’ 

“‘ He-will soon be here to answer for hitnsclf.”’ 





great peril, 


* Oh, I must get up and go to him ; poor papa, hel | 


must want someone to: comfort him-so much.” 

Her giandmother did not oppose her wish. The! 
maid had already been from the Hall with everything 
Miss Yorke could want. ; ‘ 

They dressed her tenderly, and then she felt how 
weak she was. Slie seemed as feeble as though sho! 
had been weeks in bed. 

They took her downstaifs and IAid Wer on a sdfa. 
Good Mrs. Bond cameand sat there besido her, telling! 
her of how much better Miss Darnléy was, and how 
little damage was really doné to the Hall. a6 her 
talking only worried Juillet, and at last she went 
away. 

Then the door opened, and someone éamé fn noise- 
lessly, Not Sir Roland; a younger nian, 

Juillet raised herself on her pillows to seo Who, and 
her voice had a*world of thankftl joey ‘in it As shd 
said * Gérild.” 

He caiiié and knelt down beside the cowth. He 
kissed her’ tenderly, onteor' twice. To held her hand 
in his. 

"My poor little Tuillet.” 

Not poor now,” she whisptred ; “ not pobr tow 
you are coitie. Oh, Gerald, itis so govd ‘to’ se You. 
You will comfort papa. Mamma is fi. Have‘you 
heard ?”’ 

* Yeu,” he ‘said, gravely. ‘‘ I have'only just left 
Sir'Roland. Hé sett mete you.” 

« Did he Took very tired and ill?” 

‘He looked very sad and sorrowful, deat, Notiill, 
I think.” 

“And mamma? You must dive hedrd, Is'plid 
any better?” 

“Pm afraid not,” he anid, gravely. 

“Might not Igo to her. On, Gerald; I could do 
more for her than anyone else,” 

“ Pt would be too muoh for you; dear ;she is very 
ill,’”’ 

“ Not véry ill,” pleaded Juillet. “ You don’t nican 
so ill that we mustn’t hope?” 

He knew quite well thxt the only thing the true 
frierids of Gertrude Yorke could hope for her wus that 
death might'soén throw ‘bis niantle of pity over all 
herfealts; but he cowld mot tell her Ganghter ‘this: 
He said'gravely: 

«We mist hope that’she may Have rest.” 

Those two sat on in the winter’s evening. He 
with her head pillowed on his arm, feeling that he 
bad found his life’s work to protect this fragife ¢rea+ 
ture from every bréath Of troublé that ¢onht assail 
her on life’s way, and bravely laying aside Lis own 


ky. 





blighted hopes, tolive for her, and 
death did thew part. 


{To be OUittthedi) 


her only, until 





Musratp anno Cress.— Few people who she aid 
pirchase the punnets of small taladiug, looking so 
neat and nice in the greémgfdcers’ windows, hdve'a 
thought of how it is produced furthér than they 
suppose it grew souiewhere ; dr havew notion of the 
magnitnde/and inportaace of this branch of market 
gerdenings or the number of people it directly or in- 

irectly gives employment to, It is a bratth of 
gardéning wiiich is carried on to 4 certiin extent 
all the year, but the titio of its greatest activity com- 
mendes with the arrival of the Irene) lettuces in Our 
niarkets, and continnes throozh the spring and 
stumer months. Shortly after Christmas, therefore, 
i the places where it is ‘grown, the floors of the 
early vineries and other suitable warm houses are 
prepared for the crop. ‘The seed is frequenily wetted 
add:plaved im hot-sithations, to éwell and even stirs 
before sowihg; though this, | believe, is more with 
a view of shortening the time the crop occupies’ the 
ground, and as a rule one crop a week ievrtakéen. A 
skilfal hand will cat from 1,000 to.1,200 punnets'per 
Iv ie highly important that the seed used shal! 
be'of thé very finest quality, or the crop will ditiver 
"Be td thin, or, what is almost worse, irregular 
PM its growth, Some rendy to cut and some just wp, in 
Whith éade tlie appekrance is tiot only bad, bue it 
starts ‘to rot in the ptdnets ‘thuch sooner thit if the 
whole ts réguidr. Three parts of ‘thie so-cifled muy- 
tard is rape, which is of milder flavour, and is, mére- 
over, smooth and white in the stem, whilst mustard 
is hairy, and does not keep so well when cut. One 
grower pays £3 per week on an average for punnets 
alone, arid usés from 600 baghéls to 700 Uuslels of 
seed per year. 

Cast iron should be painted directly after leaving 
the mould, in order to preserve the hard skin which 
is formed upon! the stritice of ‘the metal by the fusing 
of the sand in which it is cast. 

A New Wate Parer.—It is wow proposéd in 
Germiny ‘to mike wall paper which will adapt itself 
to thie degrés of iluniination of the room, beconsiti, 
daiKeér asthe room is more lit up, and viév Versi. 
The Papier Zeittog suggesta to this end pafier 
iy or coated with Oxalate of coppér, whith déis 

the mManhér above described. It is beli¢ved thin: 
very Gitidus‘and novel effests Of détour ‘and state 
may in this way be produced on wall papers, ‘and 
possibly on other materials, 

Novae, Cavarky Eauivaett.—It is ititended to 
supply Blabs of gun cotton as part Of tlie cavalry 
equipment, to be carried in asort of walét belt, aii 
used if nécessary, for the destruction of railivass, 
6tockades, étc., for which purposes gun cotton haa 
proved the most powerful of all explosive agentes, 
white it is the safest and most convenient to carry. 

Wasu For TristS.—Pour ten parts of beiliny 
water on one of gas tar; and when cold, sprinkle 
peach, plum, and other trees, gooseberry bushes, anv 
even standard roses before any bud appears; the 
game willbe free from insects all the summer, You 
nvay safély paint the-stems of trees, and the étems of 
young ‘larch'and forest trees, and it will etitirely 
keep-away hares ‘arid rabbits. Sneep or horses will 
not touch the stems of apple trees. 

A-NEW form of enterprige ‘in telegraphy is pro- 
jected. Itis proposed'to start ‘an establishmeut in 
or ‘near the Huuses of Parliament, that will for a 
Certain subscription wire tu elubs or private hotses 
the speeches ‘as they ave miide by the hofourable 
members. 

“~ ' 


‘THE MAN OF BUSINESS AND THE 
BUSINESS MAN. 


Tre man of biusindys and the businéss man‘ b6th 
have business to do; but the business man is ‘tio 
one who does it. The business man thitks, moves, 
acts, and makés himself félt in the world. If » 
thought ¢omes ifito his head, itis ote of bretith 
ind Gotrpass—it dots not ‘centre on self and its 
HWartow world. Itreddhes away and embraces others. 
It hus a widetarte, atid does not stop till if towches 
and affeets for good'the ititerésts of all. 

Nor ate the thét¢lits of such mén im#tobile. 
They beckine’acting, living realities in the tide and 
busy world, “Site authdrs 6f them make of theto 
basiness thowvlits ‘atiwiliti¢s, give them “lool 
habitation atid a nitine,” avd steambodts a6 bevr 
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and ocean is navigated, and distant climes and 
nations brought together; an electric telegraph 
springs into being as by enchantment. and lightning 
becomes garrulousand voluble, thought out-travels 
the winged winds; and in a twinkling the bands. 
and shackles of trade are loosened. 

Such are the workings produced by the business 
man. He awakens the drowsy and helpless multi- 
tudes, puts life and thought, energy and action, 
into them, and makes the world leap rejoicing along 
the path of ages. Where its step before was but a 
single year, now it strides by scores and fifties. 


“ Men of thought, men of action, 
Clear the way.” 


And they do clear the way—their thoughts be- 
come tangible, moving, demolishing forces, that 
break down and crush all opposing barriers, open- 
ing a pathway of progress, into which the more 
sluggish and timid portion of humanity may securely 
travel. 

But the man of business is emphatically what the 
name indicates. His business is always on his 
hands. He does not doit. He does not know how 
to go to work inthe right way. His thoughts are 
all measured and slow, He weighs self-made doubts 
and supposed contingencies, and before he moves the 
business man gets up and runs away from him and 
wins the race. 

The man of business won’t go ahead, he only 
eddies round and round—he does not progress—his 
path isa circle, He does not find himself at night 
many miles on his journey’s way, but, like the hour 
hand of a clock, just where he started. He is not 
clear and decided in what he does, but often stands 
hesitating and puzzled. He ventures and falls 
ae : has a stout heart in fancy, but none in 

act. 





HIS EVIL GENIUS, 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Or course, it was my polyglot conductor whom tho 
servant had left to sit in a niche by the door, not 
even vouchsafing him the lamp for a companion, 

I think he had sensibly passed that dreary time in 
gontle slumbers, or, at any rate, did not seem to have 
overheard, and certainly could not have seen anything 
of our hasty, I was going to say interview, but that is, 
sticking to exact truth as I wish to do, exactly what 
it wasn’t. 

If our whispers, or any other gentle sounds had 
reached him, I can only say that the fellow’s counte- 
nance, into which I had stared most searchingly under 
the full glare of a street lamp as I tipped him for his 
services, did not in the least betray him. 

Notwithstanding my worthy uncle’s solicitude on 
the subject, I was back on board the steamer a full 
hour and more before I need have been, and long 
before any of the other passengers had returned. 

When De Lyons and his friends did at last arrive, 
only just before we started, with two or three other 
kindred spirits with whom they had fraternised from 
among our fellow passengers—a brace of Yankees, 
and a young fellow who vaunted himself greatly as 
being traveller for some dry goods firm in the City 
--I suppose Taraxacum now felt that he had a right 
to be “ Hail, fellow! well meet,” with any gent in 
that line of life. 

This lively lot had been, by their own account, 
enjoying “‘ noend of a lark’ ashore—i. e., as far as I 
could make out, making considerable snobs of them- 
selves. A heavy — at the Café de Ja Concorde, 
a row in the public billiard-rooms belonging to that 
establishment, and a fight between Gorles and the 
head waiter, seemed to have composed the principal 
features of their evening’s adventures. 

Gorles had brought back with him four bottles of 
Asti wine, and a huge box of preserved fruits and 
confections, almost the size A &@ moderade oyster- 
barrel, as a special thank-offering to myself for 
beving, as he declared, so nobly saved his precious 

ife. 

I wasn’t going to accept the sticky nastiness, nor 
anything else from him, I told him plainly that I 
desired neither his thanks nor his presents, and as 
soon as we had steamed clear out of the harbour, and 
lost sight of the lights of Genoa, I turned into my 
berth in the small cabin which had been allotted to 
myself and De Lyons conjointly, 

I had been asleep for some time—fast asleep and 
dreaming; I dreamt that I was in a great ship— 
which was just the real fact—you know—and that 
we were tossed in a most tremendous tempest—which 
was anything but the fact, for it was as calm as 
possible, and we were going along full steam as 








steadily as possible, but in my dream we couldn’t 
make way at all ; the more we steamed and crowded 
on sail the more we only floated backwards stern 
fisrt, and we rolled and pitched over and over in the 
most fearful manner; then all the passengers and 
all the ship’s crew gathered together for a consulta- 
tion on the deck, the result of which was that the 
mate who took the passports went round to us all, 
and asked if there was any gentleman answering to 
the name of Jonah on board, for, if there were, that 
it had been decided that he must be thrown over- 
board to the whales, who were hanging about all 
round the steamer in immense numbers, bellowin 

impatiently for their expected prey; then it all o 
a sudden struck me that of course Gorles must be the 
cause of our danger and detention, the special object 
of Divine wrath and vengeance, so I felt it to bemy 
duty publicly to denounce him as such, 

All agreed unanimously to my view, and there 
was a general rush to catch and cast him overboard 
into the boiling waters, all among the whales, with- 
out a moment’s further delay; but he ran to me, 
and clinging round my knees, piteously entreated 
me to save him. 

He tried to bribe me with promisesof whole cart- 
loads full of dried fruits and sweetmeats, and 
hundreds of bottles of Asti wine; but I kicked 
him away ruthlessly, and told him that he must 
certainly die for his sins, and that I was glad to see 
him thus paid for Katie’s sake. 

“ Katie De Lornie shall be thus avonged: yes, far 
Katie‘s sake,’ I shouted at the top of my voice. 
** Ah, you vile little toad, you never guessed that I 
was talking to Katie herself this very evening at 
Genoa, and I promised that you would never harm 
her again.”’ 

This last sentence still ran out its length upon 
my tongue afterI was awake, having sprang up in 
the excitement of my dream, and knocked my 
head a most thundering crack against the top of 
my berth. 3 

“ The deuce you did !’”’ uttered with alow chuckle, 
was the sound which struck my astonished ears 
before I had scarcely had time to recover the crack, 
or could realise where I was. 

** The deuce you did! that’s what you were after 
when you gave us the slip this evening.” 

There was no light, but I knew the voice ina 
minute. 

I rolled myself out of my berth, stepped with my 
big toe right into Taraxacum’s wide open mouth as 
he lay snoring below me, 

He woke up, swearing terribly, and laid hold of me 
tight by the leg, but I made agrab at tbe little 
rascal, forit was Gorles himself sure enough, just as 
he _ slipping through the door, and pinned him 
tight. 

“ What are you doing in here ?’’ I asked. 

** What’s the row ?’”’ grumbled De Lyons, still only 
half awake. ‘‘ What tricks have you been playing? 
You shouldn’t shove things into a fellow’s mouth, 
you might choke him, you know.” 

Gorles couldn’t escape, so he determined to take 
the bull by the horns, and make the best of it, 

“ Why,” he said, ‘‘ I heard someone shouting and 
holloaing so loud through the partition that I 
thought I had better come to see what was the 
maiter ; and so when I peepel into this door softly, 
you were talking away all manner of wild nonsense, 
so I thought the best way was to answor you as 
nearly as I could, which I have been always told is 
the best thing to pacify people and soothe them 
down quietly.” 

** Confound him,” said De Lyons. “ What is it? 
What is he after? Has he been rifling the pockets 
of our clothes, or come after our watches? Call the 
steward, and make him lock the thief up somowhere 
till morning, or just thump his head hard against 
the door-post, that we may havea mark to swear to 
when the light comes,” 

I was within an ace of acting upon his advice, 
when I luckily remembered the consequences, which, 
in the confusion of the moment, had almost escaped 
my mind, so, relaxing my hold, he scuttled off just 
like a rat into his own hole, which was in the next 
cabin to our own. 


I took uncommon good care to loek ourselves in 
for the rest of the night, 

Next morning, that aggravating fellow, De Lyons, 
having first carefully counted over his money, his 
studs, watch-chain gimcracks, in which he rejoiced, 
and other valuables, which, as I could not help re- 
marking, betrayed his real opinion of the friend 
whose cause he chose so stoutly to advocate, posi- 
tively began to take his part, and declared that, for 
his part, he could see nothing either particularly 
strange or accountable in Gorles having thus myste- 
riously turned up in our babin, as it was only quite 
natural, that hearing a great row and shouting, that 


he should come in to ascertain—if it were from no | 








higher motive than common curiosity—which of us 
two was murdering the vther. 

And thus backed up, the little brute had the 
audacity to come up to me after breakfast to explain 
and to laugh off, what he was pleased to call our 
“ rather funny ” night’s adventure as a good joke. 

At the same time, he offered to give me his honour 
—and you should just have seon the diabolical grin 
with which he alluded to that precious stake—that 
though he heard me calling out and talking, that it 
was all so incoherent and unconnected that he had 
not the slightest idea what it was all about, and that 
Ihad betrayed no secrets or confidences. 

I could only long impatiently for ou. arrival at 
Marseilles, when I hoped to escape and be free from 
his hateful presence, which oppressed me; and to 
make the time pass quicker, and to keep out of his 
way, I buried myself in my stupid Frensh novel ; it 
was one that I had snatched up haphazurd from my 
mother’s table just as I was starting—sterchly proper, 
of course, and dreadfully sentimental. 

Why is it, I wonder, thatall French novels, unlcss 
they are very improper or very immoral, should 
always be so abominably stupid ? 

Arrived at Marseilles, De Lyons and I bad lost no 
time in landing, and getting ourselves and vur traps 
cleared through the then unavoidable nuisances of 
those social purgatives, the passport offices and the 
Douane. 

We had left Gorles behind us, again engaged in a 
hot contest, this time with the steward, to whom he 
refused to pay the usual fee, upon the plea that 
although he had engaged a berth he had not taken 
anything like two francs’ worth of sleep out of it. 
He declared that he had not, indeed, slept a wink. 
He did not say why, but I believe that he had been 
prowling about the steamer all night, like a cat, from 
cabin to cabin. 

We went at once to the diligence-office to secure 
places. The Great Southern Railway of France was 
not at that time completed below Chalons, except for 
a few leagues just out of Marseilles. There was only 
one diligence which started for Paris that a‘ternoon, 
taking the rail as far as it went, and then going on 
through the night and next day as far as Lyons. 

Every place in the coupee iuterieure and the 
rotonde was engaged, but the three places in the 
sar, on top were to be had. 

** By all means let us take them all threo,’”’ I said 
directly, and paid down the money. 

**Gorles will gladly take the odd one off our 
hands,” said De Lyons. “I know he intends to come 
on at once without stopping.” 

“‘ Does he ?’’ I replied, “ that is unlucky ; for with 
the very stout conducteur, who will occupy more 
than twice his proper space, there will not be a bit 
more room than we two shall require to be comfort- 
able, with only just space for our rugs and coats and 
paraphernalia between us.” 

“Don’t let us tell Gorles,” said the perfidious 
Taraxacum, delighted at the idea, ‘‘I dare say he 
will never think of coming after a place until it is 
He to start, and it will be such a jolly sell for 

im,’’ 
“ I think we have dodged our worthy friend now,” 
I remarked, as we went on our way much rejoicing 
and contented in spirit ; and refreshed, as I was be- 
fore long corporeally, by a warm bath anda capital 
feed at the Hotel des Ewpereurs, I was even more 
effectually renovated mentally by the thoughts of so 
soon leaving my bete noire and his evil influences 
with a twelve hours’ start at least behind me. 

He came in while we were still at our repast. We 
could not help his joining us there, because we 
were all at one public table in the salle a manger. 

De Lyons by this time owned that he was an 
odious little beast, and that he had had enough of 
his company ; but he sat himself down by us, and 
joined in our conversation. 

We did not, however, much mind him, consoling 
ourselves, as we were, with the thought of how soon 
we should be rid of his unwelcome company alto- 
gether. 

Not a word did we volunteer about the diligence, 
but Taraxacum dug his elbow so smartly into my 
ribs that I nearly yelled out, when the obsequious 
maitre d’hotel came in kindly to suggest that if 
any of les messieurs Anglais intended departing for 
Paris, it would be well to see about securing their 
places without delay. 

Gorles started off at once, and we chuckled unre- 
strainedly to think of the disappointment in store 
for him. 

He did not return; and by-and-bye it was time 
for us to be off, and down_we went in high glee to the 
diligence-office. 

We had tossed for the corner seat, and I had won 
it; De Lyons, therefore, had to crawl up first, and 
had reached the lofty height, when he uttered a 
loud exelamation of astonishment. 

I was up in less than a moment behind him. I 
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nearly fell back again on to the pavement below; 
there, snugly ensconced in the further corner of the 
banquet, reposed Gorles, grinning at us, and slowly 
wagging his head in solemn derision, 

We were beaten, there was no mistake about it, 
though we loudly protested, and showing our tickets, 
proved that, although only two persons, we had paid 
for and were entitled to all three places for 
ourselves. 

That cunning oe had bargained with and paid 
the conducteur for his own special place, who, as he 
explained the arrangement, shrugged his shoulders 
over his ears, and declaimed against the selfishness 
and exigence of all English, declaring that we were 
only too fortunate in having un gentil petit mon- 
sieur comme celui la, to share the space with us 
instead of himself, who was gross, and would have 
taken up double .the room. 

We were forced to submit, but so far revenged our- 
selves upon the conducteur, who once or twice in the 
course of that bitter night attempted to come in him- 
self, that we stoutly resisted; he had sold his right, 
and in vain appealed to our compassion; so the 
wretched man had to stay out in the cold, either 
balancing himself on a moiety of the very small 
perch in front, alongside of the driver's, or clinging 
on by stray straps to the steps of lamp-irons of the 
vehicle as best he could. 

Gorles himself resisted all such attempts‘even more 
strenuously than ourselves, flying at him like a very 
fiend incarnate, as indeed during that awful journey 
he did at every individual he came near. 

Awful indeed and ever memorable that journey 
certainly was! I verily believe that if I were to 
live to be a hundred, the impressions that were 
vividly stamped upon my mind during those three 
days on the road between Marseilles and Paris will 
never be effaced. 

Though now some years have passed, and I have 
been to so many places, and done so many things 
which I have entirely forgotten, every scene, every 
little incident of that journey is as fresh in my 
memory as if it had all happened yesterday. 

The continual rows we had to go through, the per- 
petual squables, the evil blood that was stirred up 
by that vindictive little monster through the whole 
course of our route, and the way he involved us, 
against our wills, and yet without being able to help 
ourselves, in his quarrels, until matters were brought 
to the tremendous climax which I shall have to tell 
you directly, were really what I never could have 
even imagined or believed, unless I had myself wit- 
nessed and suffered them, 

Not that he attempted to quarrel with us ; on the 
contrary, the more I snubbed Gorles, and plainly 
expressed my opinion as to his outrageous conduct, 
and the disgrace which he brought not only on him- 
self but upon us, his most unwilling companions— 
De Lyons even resorted to downright threats of 
thrashing him unless he would shut up and behave 
himself more like a gentleman— but all the more 
savage we became with him, the more obsequious 
and exaggerated were his reiterated protestations of 
attachment and gratitude towards us both, but my- 
self particularly. 

It was more often than not, by way of being on 
our behalf, that he deemed it necessary to fly at, 
fight with, and in the coarsest terms abuse every per- 
son he came across. ‘ 

De Lyons declared that he really thought it must 
bethe effect of my wrath and indignation acting on 
his brain, through the sympathy of the perverted 
supply of animal pluck which he had so long ago 
purloined from myself. For my part, I did not 
see but that there might be more truth than he 
perbaps intended in the surmise, for I had the words 
of the old professor in my mind when he foreboded 
of Gorles that he might probably become the victim 
of pugnacious impulses which would prove dispro- 
portioned to his size; and if he was only obeying 
the impulses which he had described to Taraxacum, 
for “serving, fighting for, and even falling in my 
defence,’’ I in return felt conscious of a rather un- 
grateful desire for seeing him fairly smashed, like a 
venomous little wasp 2s he was. 

To begin with, then. We were settled in our 
places, and on the point of starting from Marseilles 
when row number one came off with a poor fruit- 
seller in the street. 

I had myself selected and paid—sixpence I think 
it was—for a pomegranate. 

** Bother the thing !” I said, as I tasted it, “it is 
not ripe.”’ 

I had hardly made the remark when Gorles 
snatched the fruit from my very mouth, wriggled 
his little legs out without undoing the apron, which 
was by that time settled and strapped across us, 
jumped down almost upon the very head of the as- 
tonished fruitseller, upsetting his pomegranates, re- 
gardless of which he loudly demanded another in 
exchange, and even two for the price which had been 





paid, and which, entirely upon his own authority, 
he declared to be exorbitant, 

The poor man naturally resisted, the crowd took his 
part, and we should have probably run a chance of 
being pulled down amongst them, as deserving 
victims of public indignation, if the postilion had 
not at that moment luckily cracked his whip, and 
started his horses with a shout. Gorles had to 
scramble up again as best he could. 

De Lyons, by the way, had taken the advantage 0° 
slipping into his corner place, which nothing wouid 
induce him to give up again. 

Lut thus it was that wo set out on that inauspicious 
journey, among the execrations of the populace, 
Only a fitting prelude, as it proved, was that start 
to what we were to undergo. 

At every town we stopped to change horses did 
Gorles, somehow, contrive to insult and get up a 
quarrel with every post-master on the road, against 
all of whom he invariably swore to lodge detri- 
mental complaints before the authorities, for the in- 
feriority of their horses, the harness, the roads, or 
some fault or another. 

Even every single individual among the other 
passengers in the diligence itself, all of whom, as far 
as we could make out, he had gratuitously insulted 
before we had arrived, by making faces at, and even 
offensive observations upon them, in at the windows 
of the several compartments of the vehicle. 

One old French gentleman in the coupee he had 
rendered perfectly furious by crushing in the top of 
his hat as he was swinging himself down from above, 
just as the old gentleman had put his head out of the 
side window to make an observation, and then 
grinning with all his might, offered him, instead of 
an apology, a sticky sweetmeat, and then a halfpenny 
cigarette, by way of compensation for his awkward- 
ness, 

Then with every fresh postilion in succession the 
rows and personal abuse that ensued, and in which 
we, of course; came in for our share, were something 
too awful to sit by and listen to, 

The larger the man—and it has already been justly 
remarked by one of the very first among English 
authors, that among the French the smallest men ap- 
pear to be always sclected for soldiers, as the largest 
are, or rather were, by an equally invariable rule, 
taken for postilions—the more gigantic the pos- 
tilion, the more virulently did Gorles always seem 
impelled to attack, insult, and abuse him in propor- 
tion. 

“Tf the scoundrel had said another single word,” 
he told us on more than one occasion, ‘* I would have 
jamped down and pitched into him.’”’ 

“Do,” said De Lyons, “I dare say he wouldn’t 
dare really to‘stick up’ to you: you can skilfully 
catch him a crack in the eye, you know, or double the 
fellow up when he leans down, as of course he must 
to reach you.” 

But though thus exhorted, as we hoped, to go in 
for his own inevitable annihilation, he never seemed 
inclined to actually carry his oft-repeated threats 
into execution, but contented himself with a more 
strategic species of revenge; forI perceived him, 
when he fancied that De Lyons and. myself were both 
asleep in the middle of the night, quietly opening 
the little window pane of the glass front, and 
maliciously injuring his adversary on the driving 
perch in front by cutting sundry slits with his pen- 
knife in the skirts of the poor fellow’s eoat behind 
and then pouring the remnants of his wine-bottle 
and putting cigar-ends and other filth into his 
pockets. 

Still, all the while, as I have said, his attentions 
to myself were even more odious than his enmity 
against all the rest of the world. 

He had stowed away .his box of sweetmeats some- 
where under our legs, and at intervals during the 
night he would insist upon producing them. 

** Would I condescend to accept one, only one? 
They were so excellent he was sure I should like 
them. Would I, to oblige him, only just try one 
smll one ?”’ 

“If you offer them to me again,’ I said at last, 
utterly losing all patience, ‘I will pitch the whole 
lot of them out into the road.” 

De Lyons also entirely refused them, alleging that 
it made him quite sick even to look at such things, 
** on a journey, too, of all occasions to think of,’’ as 
he added contemptuously; but when Gorles was 
asleep I heard Master Taraxacum picking away and 
munching at them the whole night through. 

The beastly things somehow got shaken out all 
over the place in the course of the night. I found 
myself sitting upon a great sticky preserved apricot ; 
and when we at last arrived at that journey’s end, 
two large pieces of candied orange-peel had insinuated 
themselves into my very boots when I came to draw 
them off. 

Though all through the night I was constantly 
waking from uneasy snatches of sleep, feverish, and 
parched with thirst, and was glad to get a draught 








of water or anything to drink at the post-houses 
when we stopped to change, I would rather have 
choked than accept any of his Asti wine, which he 
would insist upon offering me, only to be disdain- 
fully refused—I would have none of it. It was 
only by mere snatches during that weary night that 
I managed to get any sleep at all. 

Once I woke up to find Gorles’s heels actually 
resting upon my shoulder, while his head was com- 
fortably pillowed in De Lyons’ lap, as he had 
stretched himself lengthways in the space between 
us. Another time, having wriggled and curled bim- 
self up like a hedgehog, you may guess my indigna- 
tion when I found my hat, which had slipped from 
the strap above us, squashed out of all recognisable 
form completely under him. 


(Tobe Continued.) 
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TAKING COMFORT. 





Tur dream of mortals is of a time coming when 
cares shall cease to infest, anxieties to oppress, every 
wish to be gratified, and they shall take solid 
comfort. 

Many waste all their lives in the vain pursuit of 
this dream, which, like a will-o’-the-wisp, leads them 
a sad chase over bog and fen and morass, eluding 
them ta the last. A few thoughtful souls arrive 
seasonabl, at the wise conclusion that not in this 
world will the time ever come when, without any 
dregs of bitterness, the chalice pressed to our lips 
will be full of only comfort. We must take the bitter 
with the sweet as we go along. 

Contentment is not an outward growth. Its roots 
spring from the very depths of the soul, and are 
nourished quite as well by rain as by sunshine, by 
sorrowasby joy. Whenonce one hes resolved with- 
in himself to take life as it is and maks the best of it, 
then he may, even in tribulation, take comfort, 
though the majority of people do not prefer to take it 
in that form. 

The delights of life, like pleasant weather through 
the year, are scattered all along the way, and unless 
weenjoy them as they come, the opportunity once 
past never returns. It is all very well to provide for 
a rainy day, but that man is very foolish who allows 
himself to be soaked by drenching rains that he may 
save his umbrella from some possible future storms. 

Pleasure-taking is not nearly so much provided for 
among our earnest, intense, energetic people as it 
should be, 

We live altogether too much inthe future, too 
little in the present. We live poor that we may die 
rich. We get all ready tobe happy, and when we 
are quite ready, infirmity or disease or death sets in, 
and the chance to take comfort in this life is gone. 
If we only could be content to seize upon the little 
pleasures that lie just outside and often within our 
daily pathway, they would makea large sum total 
at the end of three-score and ten, 

For too many of us scorn pleasures that are cheap 
and near and within our grasp, and complain because 
we cannot have such as are costly and remote and 
inaccessible. But if we would only magnify the 
little things that make life pleasant as we do those 
that make it unpleasant, the cup of our joys would 
continuaily overflow. Woe complain of cloud and 
storm, but do we rejoice in the sunshine and fair 
weather ? 

We complain in the coldness of a friend, but do we 
value fully the fidelity ot those who remain true? 
We count the hours when sickness prostrates us, but 
how many days of health pass utterly unnoted and 
without thanksgiving ? We mourn passionately for 
the dead, while we neglect the living whom to-morrow 
we may weep as dead. 

It is well for usto heed the saying of the wise 
man: 

“There is nothing better than that a man should 
rejoice in his own works; for that is his portion ; 
for who shall bring him to see waat shall be after 
him?” 








THE REASON. 


Ir bas always been believed by most people that 
“ plants in a room are unhealthy.” This is not the 
case; at the same time it is undeniably true that 
stagnant water, so often allowed to accumul:te in 
the saucers of the pots, and decayed leaves, produce 
predisposition to disease. Cut flowers are another 
fruitful source, though little thought of, malaria in 
rooms. Very soon the bottom of the stalk begins 
to decay, and from that moment the stagnant water 
begins to exercise the influence of a pestiferous 
morass, Changing the water at least every day, is 
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the. chick means of preventing the unscen annoyance. 
Putting. little charcoal in the water will do good, 
and to.keep the flowers long, they shoul he taken 
onty.9n@ &amall piece nipped or. cus off the and of 
thestalk, so that afresh. piece will be presented to 
the water, z 
A friend of ours used. to keep, flowers fresh, by this 
maans-for fqur, apd eyen in some cases for.six weaks, 
while others could not keep. similar flowers.a, weak, 
‘his unseen evil, from great. quantities, of cut 
flowera, arises from the fagt that theperson, who puts 
puts them int vessels never thinks more. aboys them 
uatil the flowers decay, We have no hegilatiqn in, 
stating that a dozen such vessels of cut flowers in.» 
rogm lefc ungared for, would be sufficient. to, bring 
on slow fever. All admirers of gut flowers, may 
soon satisfy themselves of the truth of this state- 
nicent, 
EEE 


A DOLEFUL SPECTACLE. 





Dip, you ever see a man afflicted with toothache? 
Tf not, you have missed an edifying spectacle. It 
is a most distressing pain; still it has been endured 
it different times by almost every one. But the 
male, who is calle: upog to. endure the pain cauged 
by a.troublesome tooth firmly believes that he suf- 
v’§-a8.no one ever suffered before, Yet he is not 
courageous enongh to “ haye it out,” although that 
is the course he would point out to any ong else as 
tlie only carrect one tv adopt. In his own case, he 
is fertile in inventing expedients for putting off the 
evil day, prebably, if the pain abates, to a remote 
aate, 

A woman must be very near, indeed, akin to an 
ngel, who, after her husband or some other near 
niale relative has for years layghed to rgorn hereem- 
plaints of agonising neuralgia—telling her that it 
‘is all fancy,” “ only neryes”’ (could it: be anything 
werse?), that she would never bave it if she did 
something or other totally out of her pawer to do— 

oes not, sorry as she may. be. that he sliould suffer, 

»1 a certain satisfaction when the enemy seikes 

ven him, and he is made to feel what she has en- 
cured, 

She knows, however, that it willmake him. buat 
litsle more considerate; he will be so absorbed by 
the pain that it will never come clearly home to his, 
miod that the torture he has so often ridiouled is 
cxaey the. same whieh he is new bearing with se 
srivil an amonnt of patience. He cannet, be aon- 

ood that he suffers no, mos than others,have sud: 
tered before him, and with far more fortitude, 





—— 


ECONOMY IN A FAMILY. 


——— 


lusak is nothing which goes so far towards placing 
y people beyoud the reach of poverty, as econo- 

1 the management of their domestic affairs. It 
rittera not whether a man farnigh little or much 

» his tamily, if there is a leakage in his kitchen or 
n the parlour, it rans away he knows not-how, and 
that demon—Waste—cries more, like the borse- 
i ech’s daughter, until ke that has provided:has ne 

re to give, 

{t ig the husband’s duty to bring into the house, 

\itisthe duty of the wife to. see that nothing 

wrongfully out of it. A man gets a wife tq. look 
fcer his affairs, and to assist him in his, jowrney 
turowgh Hfe—to educate his children for a proper 
station im life, and not to dissipate his propenty. The 
Lushand’s interest should be the wife's care, and her 
vroatest ambition should carry her no farther them-hig 
clfare or happiness, together with that; of her 
chitdren, 

This should be her sole aim. She may do,asmauch 
at home: towards: making a fortane, as, he can do, in 
the workshop or the counting-room. It is not the 
money earned that maices a man, wealthy, itis, what 
he. saves fram his earnings, A gead and, prudent 
Lushand makes a deposit of tha, fruits of his,labour 
with his best friend, and if the friend he not true to 
him, what has hetoe hope? Lf he dare not place con- 

» in the companion of his bosom, where is he to 


lies it? 
\ wife sets not for herself only, but she is the agent 
he man she loves, and she is bound to act for his 
rood, and not for her own gratification, Her hus- 


band’s good is. the ond to which sk should aiam—tis 
approbation isherreward, Self-gratifieation im dress, 
or indalgence in appetite, or more company than-his 
purs¢ can well entertain, are equally pernicious; the 
t.rst agidg vanity to extravagance, the second’ fastens a 
loctor’s bill toa long butcher's account; and the 
latter brings intemperance, the fijst of all evils, im ite 
train, 


A CHAPTER ON MATRIMONY, 


Tin axe fonr sorts. of women among the candi- 
dases for satrimony, corresponding, to. wiyes, com- 
panions, lasligs, and ladies of fashion, Ope wedsa wife, 
ujeavios 4. companion, courts, alady, and becomes af- 
fiance to alady of fashion, Ones happy withs wife, 
coutanied wi¢h; a companion, lives ip, a quiet way 
with a lady, and just, manages: to ape elena toler- 
ably, with a lady of fashion, One isloyed bya wife, 
well treated by. a companion, esteemed by a. lady, 
and tolerated by a lady of fashion. Ong, ig. one 
body. and.one. soul with a wife, a.couple with a 
companion, & family witha lady, anda, housekeeper 
with adedy of fashion, Whens manis,sick, he is 
tenderly nursed by his wife, pitied by bis, com- 
panion, visited by, his lady, and Saunier after. by 
tho. lady. of fashion, If the husband digs, tha wife 
is inconsolable, the companion mourns. fox hima, the, 
lady is married: in 9 year, and the ludy of, fashion 
forgets: him in six. weeks, 








BAD TEMPER. 





Tures sre few things more productive of evil in 
domestic. life. than a thoroughly bad temper. It 
does not matter what form thattemper may assume, 
whether itis of a sulky kind thas maintains. per- 
feet.silence for many days, or the madly passionate, 
which vents itgeifin absolute violence. 111 temper 
ab any-age is a bad thing; it never does any body any. 
good, and those who indulge im it feel no. better 
tor it. After the passion has passed away one sees 
that he has. been very foolish, and knows that 
others see-it, too, Bad temperin the aged is, per- 
haps, the most trying of all; it is indeedia pitiabje 
sight to see the wrinkled cheek of an old person 
aflame with the fires. of anger and passion. Sinc: 
anger ig useless, and an unspeakable misery. to. its 
victime, why should it be indulged in at all? 
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RICHARD PEMBERTON; 


—oa— 


THE SLF-MADE JUDGE, 


tit. 
a 


CUAPTER KXXEL. 


In the course of thenext week Mn. Ipsey called at 
the cattage to knew. if the children were not te be 
allowed to.go te Sunway sohool. 

The. chiidven were ayxiqus to go, and theiren- 





hand, apd. said he must put her in Miss Spooner’s 
Vestament: class. 

“ But, if you please, sir, I want- to go. into. that 
lady’s class?’ said Maud, timidly, indicating: Mrs, 
Pemberton. 

Mr. ere eyebrows flow up in surprise, then 
puckered down in a frewn. 

* What—what—what—whet do yousay? What 
lady ?” he asked; quickly and nervously, 

‘* Mrs. Pemberton, sir, if you please !’’ 

“Bh? What? My conscience! Little girls.are 
not to choose what elass they are to go into.’” 

“ But, sir, if you please, I came here to go into 
Mrs. Pemborton’s class ?”” persisted’ Mand, gently 
letting her eyes linger on the form of the lady. 

“Oh, Mrs. Richard Femberton cannot be plagued 
with you. Oome; come, let's go to Miss Spooner’s 
class?” gaid Mr. Ipsey, his: eyebrows executing the 
most incredible fandangoes as he-surveyed the little 
girl from head to foot, 

The fact was, Mr, Ipsey did:nob think Maud quite 
“ genteel enough tobe put near Mrs. Pemberton, Ho 
acted solely upon his own responsibility; and he 
had thought he was exereising the very soundest dis- 
cretion in seleeting the prettiest and best dressed 
children for Mrs, Pemberton’s class. And it: was 
with perfect satisfaction that he now. surveyed the 
lady seated by his management ins bevy of white- 
robed little fairies, And it was-with much irritation 
that he heard. little Maud urge her petition to be put 
in * that Jady’s class.’ 

Maud was still in her winter's dress, a gown. of 
dark brown stuff; and’a hood of dark blue sibin 

It is true that the face within that hood was a face 
of heavenly beauty, andthe long, glorious ringlets 
that hung dewn to her waist were a richer, raver 
mantle than any in the-school, bat still that was.only 
nature’s adornment; and-would net prevent Maud’s 
dark winter garments making a discord in the clouds 
of white muslin lace and- artificial flowers, with 
which he had taken care to surround Mrs. Pem- 
berton, 

So Mr. Ipsey’s eyebrows fairly danced a jig while 
he gazed at the child, and ‘*pooh poohed” her 
wishes: off, and said she must go to Miss Spooner’s 


8, 

But Maud’s eyes were besoechingly fixed on Mrs. 
Pemberton, and she said once more : 

‘*Pray, sir, do let me go into Mrs, Pemberton’s 
class, and I will learn so weil.” 

it happened thas these words caught Mrs. Pem- 
berton’s ear, and she looked up, saw the child, and 
beekoned Mr, Ipsey, Mr. Ipsey- sprang te her bid- 
ding like Xyphias to his aim, 

‘* What is it, Mr, Ipsey?’”? she asked. 

** Why, madam, aad little troublesome chiid has 
taken a fancy to ge into your. class, and ve other. 
| Really, it, is-very natural that she should feel this 





treatics joined to Mr, Ipsey’s arguments gud Ellen's 
seeret inclinations te obliga Mas. Pembarten, pre- 
vailed oer her scruples, and she consented, saying 
to hewselé that there, was no osher church or, saheok 
in the nzighbourhaad, and. the sees, whieh had pze- 
dueed Drs, Pessbertey could net ha far. wrong. 

He the next Sunday morying Falconer audi Maud 
ses out together; ta walk up, the hill by the foot- 
path the.distance was,shoxt. 

It was a lovely morning, and. Faleoner. and Mand 
had a delightful walk, They reaghod the church. 

The sexton conducted then upstairs, into the 
spacious gallery in which the Sunday. school was 
kept. 

, dispersed about the gallery pews, wereabous 
half a dozon.of teachers, each with soma. eight or 
| twelwe-pupila collected around her, 

Among the teachers, was Mrs, Richard Pemberton, 
}and Mus. Lovel. 

Mrs, Pemberton hada large-siged squane pew, he- 
side the great organ. Thera were shoud a doszgn 
‘little girls around her. ‘ihe blank lace veil was 
thrown back, and the lsdy’s beawtiful face was, un- 
shaded, save by the drooping black ringlets. 

Mr. Ipsey, as superintendent, stood befoze.a large 
desk in the corner, doing something wish pen, and 
ink, lighthy kicking his neat boot toes tegether, and 
winking his eyes and eyebsews, and every little while 
sticking: the: pen bebiad his ear, and flying off at a 
tangent te hand @ book to:some pupil, op te speak 9 
word to some.teacher. 

Maad-.and Falconer were rather late; the. moming 
prayers were over, ani the exercise of the.school com- 
wenced, so, Mr. Ipgay teld them, whee Falconer 
walked uo.to his desk, made bis baw, and pxcsented 
his little sister. 

Neverthel«ss, Mr, Ipsey took a New Testament 
,out of his pocket, opened it, and handed it,io Maud, 
and teld her: to. read to bim, that be might, test her 
abilities, and knowin what class to. place her, 

Maud read well and fluently, though in a low yoige, 
and with a blushing cheek. 





| Mv. Ipsey was satistied, toek the book from her 





prefevence, whieh, I fancy, is shaved by all the 
pupilsin the school. ‘They would all doubtless pre- 
fer the honeur of Birs. Pemberten’s invalyable in- 
struction ; but-really, ald cannot have it,’ 

* But since this little one.ayks it, is it not fair to 
presume that she alone desires to be. im my class? 
|, And why, may she-not come??? 

“ Madam, your complement is filled.up” 

“IT can take another. DT will take. her with 
pleasure, Mr. Ipsey,” 

‘But, madam, really-~-this little girk—-I-—.”” He 
paused in embarrassment. 

Mvrs, Pemberton relieved. him by saying: 

‘*¥ou are. the. superintendent of the school, Mr. 
| Ipsey, and if you see.a proper cause, to refuse.my re- 
quest, I withdraw it, of course, deferring. to your 
positien,”’ 

‘* Madam--Mra. Pembertop--most certainly it is I 
whe am-honouredin, submitting to yous better jads:- 
ment, I will go and bring the little giv} to you,” 
said Mr. Dpsey, dancing back to Maud, to whom he 
giibly said: “ Mrs. Pemberton. is: so. good as to: say 
she will take you, miss.”’ 

* Oh, I knew she.would,’? said the child to her- 
self, with a look of earnest, doop thanksgiving, 

Mr. Ipsey-took her hand and led her to the pew- 
door, Das. Pemberton was. bending over a book 
with one of her pupils. 

* Here is your new pupil, madam,’’ gaid the 
superintendent, 

Mrs. Pemberton lifted wp her beautiful counten- 
ance and looked upon the little girl. 

And the long-severed mother and child were face 
to face. 

Their eyes met. Mand dropped hers ag in the 
presence of some holy angel, and the lady, as she 
gazed upon the supernal beauty of the child, felt a 
thrill pass. thyough hor heart, Shoe took the dittie ono 
by. the. hand, there.was. a great fort in clasping 
that soft litt]lo hand in her own, She drew: the 
child in and plaged her beside ber. Phe dekicate 
white muslin shrank away from the contaoct.of the 
brown stati; but the lady deoked sweetly down upon 
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the little girl, and still clasping her small hand, 
asked, gently: 

“* What is your name, love ?’’ 

“ Sylvia Grove,” answered the child. 

‘*Tremember the name. You are Mrs. O‘Dono- 
van’s little girl P” 

“Yes, ma'am, but not her daughter, My dear 
mother was lost at sea; but she is as good to me as 
~ Cy be, —_ AS «ty ae am 

eyes ¢ igped upon the sweet, 
grave face of the ehild, ta strange interest in 
Ler words. Shewouldfpim have asked her: 


together. 
o had fluttered away 
with Mrs. Pember- 


“ You are tes late: en 
ing, love; is balf-past ten o’eleck, are 
about te dismiss the school, so 1 enn only set you 
lessons <opeearnes for the next Sabbath,” 

She marked/the second ehapter of Matthew, and 
gave it to the littlegixl, asking: 

“Do you think you eam commit all this to 
memory by next P 

“Oh, yes, matam, I 
next Sunday.” 

They said no more then, for at that: moment-the 
young minister appeared in front of the rails, before 
the organ, to close the exercise of the school. 

In #n instant all were silent. A short exhortation. 
& prayer, a bymn, and the benediction followed, and 
then the children were dismissed. The pupils who 
had neither parents. nor guardians with pews, be- 
low. stairs, remained. in the, gallery. under the. charge 
of the superi 

Mra, Pemberton, arose.to. go. 

“ Have you, agent downstaigs, loge ?” she ingnired 
of ap who had lingered behind all, her class: 
“Yea, mae, Ealooner will take meto it,” 

“ Why do youvetop, then, little ene?” 

“ L wanted 4o,stay os.long.as you did, ma'am.” — 

* Well, Lam geing, now,, love, ..so gondhaey ° said 
Krs. Pemberton, pressing the little hand; but 
Maud's face was raised to hers with a look of euch 
‘vistful, trusting love, that the, lady steeped and 
kissed her, once, twice, and i grog she could not 
help it. She. pressed.the child to. her bosom, and 
then, with slow self-recollection, released, her, say- 


mg: 

**Good-bye, love. You. ere,asweet, sweet child, 
1 know you are. geod ebild;”’ and gi her. 

It was well that the lady.amd the ehild bad been 
alone, it was well that all the little gossamer girls 
were gove to, their mamma, and thet there were 
none to see and wonder at their fondness, and accuse 
their teacher. of: ** showing favour.” 

Maud left the pew with her hands. unconsciously. 
folded over bexr-bosom, as if to.keep safe. some.sweet 
cacred happiness deposited there, 

Falconer. waa waiting, for her at the feet of the 
stairs. 

“They have put. mein the first Bible class, in Mr. 
Lovel’s own class,’ be said, and asked): ‘Don’t you 
think, Sylvie, that our minister ig.a very hard 
working man, to preach service on a Sunday, and 
teach a Bible class.besides? Whatareyou thinking 
ef, little chicken ? Why don’t you answer. me?” 

“« What did you say, Falconer.” 

“ Don’t you think Mr. Lovela very devoted, hard- 
working minister, to.attend to the church and the 
Sunday school both ?” 

‘*I don’t know whether that.ia hard work.or not, 
dnt L.know he is.a.goed man, and like: him ?” gaid 
Mand. in low voice, 

This conversation brought them into the church, 
and as Ellen was not with them, they found a 
‘humble seat at the low endof the buildin 

Maud was in a-bleased reverie, the lady’s xisses.and 
embraces had made her so happy. Ibseemed to her 
as if her dreams.were coming true—as if the angel 
of her visions -was,embodied before her. 

On their walk home she said nothing sbert it to 
Falconer. When they reached the cottage she said 


rothing of it to Ellen, Shemevermeant to name it | 


a 
og ts 


, love? 
will learn it well by heart for |. 


toa living soul. An instinctive silence closed her 
lips. She could not have explained why, but in 
prin it seemed a joy to be treasured, not talked 
about. 

And all that week all her thoughts were. occupied 
in looking forward to, and preparing for the next 
Sunday. 

In the course of the week Richard Pemberton paid 
Ellen a visit, to make known to her the important 
discovery communicated to himself by the bishop. 
Never in the course of his life, perhaps, had a moxe 
painful devolved upon the great politicign. 

we Pemberton discharged it most 
worthily, 

The revelation did net surprise Ellen, it agitated 

kest tragedy 


it 
per dream aenaton to that dar 


ever d 
When Me. Pemberton had imparted all that he 
knew of moat deplorable matter, Ellen re- 


and we 


t+ can be; for it was 
that wade his death 
eur faith in bis imno- 
more bitter to us, thegal- 
guilt » add to 

2 


inte offtce. With ] 

me, I could not in ong Se *#. - 
regretted my inabili en, much more I re- 
gret it — 4 known only to Him. We will not 
talic off the past. ‘It comes not back again.’ We 
will talk of the future, Eilen, I desire to make repara- 
tion, as faras I can, for what you have suffered. You 
have a fine boy, will you allow me to educate him, 
to send him to college, and establish him in busi- 
ness or a profession ?” 

He for an anssver. F 
But Ellen withdrew her hand, covered up her face, 
and wept. ; . 

He waited patiently until she wiped her eyes, 
when she lifted up her face, aud a a 

“ Sir, ham disposed to.be grateful to you, and 
to, accept your kind offers for my son, but compunc- 
tion struggles againet gratitude, sir. I do not know 
whether itis right to feel grateful—whether it is 
right to takeany favour from—whether it would not 
be treason to him who. is gone, and whether indeed, 
your patronage. would not be like the high prieat’s 
thirty pieces of silver, the price of blood—unbles- 
sing.and unblessed. Sir, I seldom speak so plainly, 
but to-day I cannot help it.” : 

“ Mra, O?Donovan, 1 am neither sprprised nor 
displeased that you shouldspeak so. I will leaye 
you for the present. When you have had time, to 
reflect, and, above all, to pray, you will probably 
view this matter with clearer mental vision. And 
remember that my offer holds good from this time 
forth. I will bid you good morning.” 

His noble face was full of sorrow as he pressed 
her hand, and turned to leave the house. : 

In the flower garden stood Maud, gathering a 
bunch of flowers. 

The child recognised the great man, and looked 
up into his majestic, grief-strack countenance, with 
feelings of blended wonder, compaseion, and awe. 
In a moment after she stepped up to him, and 
silently offered her flowers, wii & manner 
simple and child-like, yet profoundly deferential, 

ie looked down at her, and the cloud slowly 
passed from his face, : , 

He, a lover of all children, saw in this beautiful 
countenance something that touched the profoun- 
dest depths of his heart, 

Notwithstanding the difference in complexion, 
Maud was what her mother had ‘been when Richard 
Pemberton first met-her on « boat, only Maud was 
far more beautiful, more heavenly, a sort of little 
Augusta, idealised, transfigured, made an angel of, 
or what the spiritual body of little Augusta might 
have been. 

He took her offered flowers: with one hand, and 
laid the other hand benigniy on her head, while to 
| gazed into those half‘veiled, starry eyes. 

Then, with a sudden impulse, he sat down on a 
rustic seat, and drew her up to his breast. 

In the strength of her father’s hand, in the gazo 
ofthis eyes, she telt, without knowing it, the mignty, 
the irresistible attraction of nature. 





wasadded to a!l the other suf- |’ 





Self-forgetful, she suddenly buried her hoad in his | the heaving 


bosom, and clasped both arms sround his neck, in 
the strong, vital thrilling clasp of new-born, death-« 
less love. 

And to him it was a revelation. Not that he 
understood it fuliy, but it was so different from Ho- 
noria’s formal, lifeless embrace. 

This was the real, living, involuntary proof of 
affection that his heart had hungered for in vain. 

But he wondered why she gave it. 

“It is because I love children so much, and 
ehildren have an instinctive knowledge of those 
who sincerely love them,’’ he said to himself. 

And most tenderly, when the little girl's arms 
released their clinging clasp — most tenderly ho 
caressed her, murmuring at intervais: 

What «heart she has! What a loving, loving 
child! What a simple, loving, trustful heart! 
Sempene nat leve her! Does everyone leve you, 


He might have sat there an hour, talking to and 
caressing thechild, had not Elien come out. 

“You have a very eweet little girl here, Mrs. 
@’Denovan,’’ he said, as he gave Maud « parting 
keias, set her off his knees, and got up to go. 

* It is Sylvia Grove, an orphan, a distant relative 
of py Willie’ s,” said Ellen. 

*T hope you will think of the plan I have pro- 
posed to you, Mrs. O'Donovan; and I should be 

if you would permit me to be of service to this 
girl also,’’ said Mr. Pemberton. 

*T will think of ib, cir.” 

‘Good morning, madam; good morning, dear 
little Sylvia,’”’ said Richard Pemberton, as he rode 


away. 

“Oh, he took the flowers with him! he took the 
flowers with him!’’ murmured Maud, ina low voice 
to herself, 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


Bra Law had been very mysteriously busy in his 
own quarter for three or four evenings in succession. 
Theseores was-out upon the fourth morning. It was 
the day of Richard Pemberton’s visit to Silver 
Creek. 

It was a cold morning, and a bright little wood fire 
was burning on the hearth in Ellen’s parlour. 

Ellen sat buried in deep, mournful thought ; her 
knitting lay untouched upon her lap, 

Maud-was bending over her book, that lay on her 
knee, studying conscientiously, but every now and 
then looking longingly out into the bright air, where 
the waters were flowing and gurgling merrily, the 
trees wavering, the flowers blooming, virds and 
butterflies glancing about, and every young life but 
her own sporting in lifeand liberty. 

But Mavd conscientiously studicd on, until a little 
noise at the kitchen door behind her caused her to 
turn around, and she saw old Big Len coming in with 
something on bis head. It was a nice little wicker 
rocking-chair of his own handy workmanship, which 
he put down upon the floor with his own quiet smile 
of pleasure. 

Maud fixed her chair in the corner, and wondered 
why Bllen did not notice it. But Kilen sat buried in 
reverie. 

Presently hor lesson was ready, and she took it up 
to KHen fer recitation. 

“What is it, child?’’ asked the latter, with an 
air of being poinfully drawn from her own thoughts. 

* It ismy lesson, Ellen,” 

“TI cannot hcar you now, obild. If you know it go 
out and amuse yourself. I have « letter to write to 
Mr. Goodrich, and must be alone to think about it,” 

Glad of the perwission, Maud went and got her 
hood, and: run out into the sunshine. 

lé was @ bright, fresh spring morning, rather cold 
for the season, and the child found her old winter 
frock and hood not uncomfortable. She hovered in 
the yard a little while among the daffodils, hya- 
eimths, and early noses ; but the tine cool, invigorat- 
ing air of the morning woke the young thing's 
wildest want of locomotion ; she soon starte.i throuyh 
the little gate, clambered down to the creek’s rocky 
edge, watched the bright-speckled fish dive andglide 
through the wateruntil she was tired of that amuse- 
ment; and then she ran along, bounding, dancing, 
skipping, and sporting with danger as with a wild 
playmate, until at lest she reacned the foot of the 
narrow bridle-path leading to Coverdale Hall, 

At-this peint she stopped, and became for a mo- 
ment grave and thoughtful, She recognised the 
path—knew where it led ; she wes seized with a dis- 
position to walk it, not quite to Coverdule Hall, not 
six miles from home, she did not intend that; but 
a strange attraction drew her on to follow, she did 
net-know hew far—she followed it. 

It lod her by a winding path, and then down 
through the wooded vallyy—to the broud, beau- 


| tiful valley where the great forest moaned like 


sea, on the far-distant opposite 
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side of which rose, like a rocky coast, the 
mountain that enclosed Coverdale Hall, and drawn 
on and on into this forest the lonely child entered, 
and the trees shut in the path behind her; still 
she wandered on, now sauntering leisurely, and 
stopping to gather some sweet wild flower or to 
watch the flight of some hareor bird startled from 
its nest, and then bounding, skipping, and dancing 
along, never meaning to go far, and always intend- 
ing to turn about and get back in time enough to 
prevent Ellen from being uneasy. 

But what is time or distance to a child running on 
alone, enjoying hersclf with other young life on a 
fine, spring day, and no one to remind her of their 
existence ? 

Mand rambled on, she looked up, and there be- 
fore her, on the narrow footpath, stooda very young 
lady of imperious looks and manners, who drew her 
straight figure up to her stateliest inches and stood 
still,as if expecting our child to give way. It was 
totally impossible to pass on that narrow, unsteady, 
slippery footing, without falling into the mud. One 
or the other of them would have to make the best 
of it, and step soberly off the stones into the deep 
mire, which would be better, certainly, than to fall 
down by attempting to push on or to turn back, 
Little Maud, with an instinctive sense of justice, 
looked down at her own and her opponent’s feet, to 
seo who was best provided for such a muddy ven- 
ture. 

The ‘young lady wore nice patent morocco shoes, 
well defended by elastic overshoes. Maud’s littie 
boots were old and leaky; she raised her dove-like 
eyes appealingly from them to the face of the young 
lady, to meet there an insolent questioning look as if 
she would say : 

‘* How dare you keep me waiting ?” 

Then raising her head arrogantly she said with an 
evident impression that such an announcement ought 
to turn our child at once into the mud: 

**Tam Miss Pemberton !”” 

‘* Mrs. Pemberton’s little girl!” exclaimed Maud, 
raising her eyes, tull of deep reverence for the name, 

Miss Honoria deigned no reply save a haughty 
bend of the head, and Maud stepped down into the 
mud to enable her to pass, 

But another pair of eyes had seen this play of in- 
solence and love, and they were fixed tenderly and 
lingeringly upon our little girl as she climbed back 
upon the footway. 

As Maud regained her footing she raised her eyes 
and saw on the other side of the road the beautiful 





[THE REVELATION. } 


form of Mrs. Pemberton holding her hands out to- 
wards her. 

Maud hastened, springing toward the lady with the 
impression that she had found what she had set out 
that morning to mest. 

** Carefully, my child, carefully,”’ said Mrs. Pem- 
berton, as the little girl cleared with two bounds the 
last intervening distance between them and stood 
before her. 

“TI wish you were my little girl, sweet child. But 
how came you so far from home ?” 

“] set out for a walk by myself and didn’t know 
how far it was till I got here, lady.” 

** Why, my child, you surely never started to come 
to the Hall alone ?”’ 

** No, ma’am; I started only for a walk ; it was so 
pleasant that I kept on.”’ 

** Did you mean to keep on “until ‘you got to the 
Hall, love?’’ 

**No, ma’am; atleast, I don’t know. I believe 
not. I wanted just to go up on the mountain to 
look down.”’ 

“T don’t think you quite know where you wore 
going, love. Does Mrs. O’Donovan consent to your 
long walks ?” 

** No, lady, and I must hurry back.”’ 

“What, having walked five miles to walk back 
again, making it ten! it would tire you nearly to 
death, mychild. Come, we are taking a ride this 
fine morning ; won’t you go with us? We are going 
first to the new church and then round to Silver 
Creek to see Mrs. O'Donovan, £0 we can take you 
a sooner than you could walk thither. Will you 
go?’ 

“Do you mean I am to ride with you, Mrs. Pem- 
berton and that you will take me home ?” said Maud 
with sparkling eyes. 

** Yes, love, I should like to do so.”’ 

At this moment the carriage came plunging along 
down the heavy road, 

** Be caroful, coachman, you are throwing up the 
mud very near us. Goon as well as you can, take 
Miss Honoria in again and wait for us,” said the 
lady as the carriage passed. 

The driver touched his hat and drove on. 

** When we drive over this road in its bad state 
we always have to get out and walk over this por- 
tion of it,” aaid Mrs, Pemberton, in explanation, 
Then she added: “I wish this footway was wide 
enough to admit of my leading you, love, but you 
will have to walk on in front, and I will follow close 
behind you and prevent your slipping,” 











“Oh, I never—I mean I walk over all sorts of 
slippery places, and even make believe to myself that 
I am slipping for fun, but I never fall.” 

“T hope you won’t do that again, love, We will 


talk about that presently. Go on before, now, and 
I will follow.” 

They crossed the narrow footway cautiously, Mrs. 
Pemberton keeping a slight hold on Maud’s dress to 
catch her if she should slip, and so they reached the 
other side, where the carriage was waiting for them, 
Miss Honoria was already seated in it, the door was 
opened, and the steps were let down to admit Mrs, 
Pemberton. 

** Get in, love,’’ said the lady. 

Maud paused, looked at her very muddy shoes and 
stockings and then at the crimson carpeted steps of 


the carriage. 
** Well, love, why don’t you get in? Shall [help 
you?” said Mrs. Pemberton. 


“Oh, ma’am, you didn’t see my feet; look at my 
me they are too muddy to go on your nice-looking 
red steps,”’ 

ae should think so,’’ said Miss Honoria from in- 
side the carriage. 

But Mrs. Pemberton took the little girl’s hand 
and helped her into the carriage. 

Miss Honoria drew herself fastidiously into the 
corner, gathering her rich dress around her, with s 
mental sarcasm upon the “ comical protegee mamma 
had picked up.” : 

“Don’t disturb yourself Honoria, you will not 
be crowded ; the child shall sit by me.” 

Gentle as was this rebuke, given in soft tone-, 
Honoria loved and feared everybody on earth; if 
anyone on earth could hold her in check it wal © 
Mrs. Pemberton. 

And little Maud kept her gry 8 boots au 
much as possible to herself, until Mrs, Pemberton 
— laid her hand on the child’s head, and ob- 
served: 

‘* Never mind, love, your little shoes will burt 
nothing, and will dry and rub off; and besides, 
when we get up the hill we will find a new clean 

ir.” 

They had a very pleasant ride, The carriage 
windows were open, to admit the fresh air and the 
delightful spring landscape; and in about an hour 
they reached the village, 

Mrs, Pemberton ordered the carriage to stop .at 
the first humble shop, keptby an old maiden lady 
nawed Miss Perry. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIV, 
ON THE HIGH CLIFFS. 


Wuen Godfrey Sloecombe left Milly with the 
intention of walking over to Connor’s Cove to meet 
the boat which was to be there at eleven o’clock to 
take him to the Carlew, that lay in Plymouth Sound, 
he calculated too much on his previous knowledge of 
the country. 

Had the moon been shining, or had it been even 
a bright starlight night, he could have found his way 
without much difficulty. But though not densely 
dark, it was sufficiently so to make the hedges and 
lanes and roads seem each one like the other to any- 
one not intimately acquainted with them. 

More than once he thought he heard footsteps 
behind him and paused to listen, but he could dis- 
tinguish nothing with any certainty, and though he 
would have been glad to mset some one who could 
have directed him, he walked on rapidly, certain that 
every step brought him nearer to the sea-shore. 

It was a few minutes after ten when ho left Milly, 
and it must have wanted very little to eleven when 
the surge of the sea breaking against the cliffs fell 
upon his ear, and by the dim light which his eyes 
were getting accustomed to he could see that he was 
on what are called the High Cliffs, fully two hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea, against the base 
of which the incoming tide was roaring as though in 
anger at the barrier opposed to it. 

He uttered an exclamation of impatience, took 
out his watch, and lighted a fusee to see its face by, 
for he was stillsome distance from the spot he wished 
to reach, 

The temporary light thus obtained threw its reflec- 
tion on his face, removing any possible doubt as to 
his identity, and he was about to replace the watch 
and hurry on his way, for it wanted but five minutes 
to eleven, when a man seemed to spring out of the 
darkness, dash the watch from his hand, and clutch 
his throat in a murderous grip. 

Godfrey Sloecombe was not a strong man compared 
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with his antagonist, but he had the advantage of 
scientific skill, and in a few seconds Jacob Searle had 
been flung upon the ground, uninjured, it is true, 
but maddened beyond all control. 

He had started from home to commit murder, but 
there are different ways of accomplishing an object, 
and the pistol ready loaded was only taken as a last 
contingency, in case circumstances or his intended 
victim’s strength or friends were too much for bim. 

Now, with the madness of possible defeat upon him, 
he drew his pistol and rushed back upon his victim. 
Nor was Godfrey prepared for him; his watch, a 
valusble one, and a present from Sir John Carew, 
had been struck from his hand, and he was groping 
about on the ground in the hope of recovering it when 
his assailant again came towards him, 

“ What do you want? Who are you 2?” he asked. 

But the answer was 4 fiash and report, a whizzing 
and pricking sensation in the head, a feeling of bewil- 
derment ; arms around him, then a jerk as though he 
were being projected into space, and after thata falling 
down, down down! as though the horror would never 
end, until the cold water struck and refused to re- 
ceive him, then closed over his head and swallowed 
him in its deathly emb: ace. 

It had all been the work of a few seconds; the 
shot, the lifting of the body, carrying it to the edge 
of the cliff and flinging it over so that it might fall 
in the sea that rolled so far down beneath, and Jacob 
Searle stood and listened, trying to catch the sound 
of his rival meeting and being engulphed in the 
water, 

But the sound did not reach his ear. The roar of 
the breakers drowned it; neither did the faint cry 
which the wounded man rising to the surface uttered ; 
nothing but the monotonous boom, boom of the waves 
fell upon his ear, and he turned away at last, feeling 
that his revenge was in some manner unfinished, 
since he could not witness the dying agonies of the 
man he both hated and envied. 

Half a dozen steps, so that he was clear of the 
yawning precipice over which fright alone might 
tempt him to leap, and Jacob Searle was pounced 
upon and pirioned by two strong men, who flashed 
their bull’s-eyes in his face, and enabled him to seo 
they were coastguardsmen. 

** Too late to save the other chap, but we've got 
this one tight enough,”’ said one of the men to his 
companion, 

Then the farmer knew that his crime had been dis- 
covered, and entertaining no hope of escape, re- 
signed himself with sallen silence to circumstances 





When questioned as to his name, occupation, the 
name of his victim, or the motive of his crime, he 
maintained a sullen silence, until his captors almost 
thought he must be dumb, 

Keeping a firm hold on him, the two men took 
him to the nearest coastguard station, and from 
there sent for constables to take charge of their 
prisoner, 

That he had committed murder, they had both 


seen. 

The fusee which Godfrey had lighted first attracted 
their attention, they not being many yards off ; then 
came the flash of the pistol shot, and before they 
could reach his side, the murderer had thrown his 
victim over the cliff. 

To try to save the man thus treated never oc- 
curred to the minds of the preventive men. They 
knew the impossibility of such a thing. 

Before a boat could reach the spot a dozon men 
might die, and submerged rocks made it at the best 
of times and in daylight a dangerous spot to ap- 
proach, 

So Jacob Searle was taken off to Plymouth by the 
constables, and safely kept under lock and key, 
though neither name nor address could be got from 


im. 

Indeed he maintained a positive and absolute 
silence, 

Brought up before the stipendiary magistrate the 
next morning he still preserved the same dogged 
sullenness, never so much as uttering a word. 

The evidence of the two coastguards was taken, 
and the prisoner was conveyed back to his cell, he 
believed, unrecognised. 

But there he was mistaken. 

A farmer, a tenant on the Clovelly estate, recog- 
nised him, and went back to his wife, telling her 
the wonderful news that young farmer Searle was 
= se lock-up, and would be hanged as sure as day- 

ight. 

Of course the news spread. Mrs, Bright had been 
cautioned by her husband to say nothing about it, 
but the news was far too great to be confined to one 
feminine bosom. 

As a great secret Mrs. Bright told her sister who 
was living with them; Miss Manley told Kitty tho 
servant and Kitty told Joo her lover, after which it 
was pretty sure to spread far and wide. 

Joe did his little possible in the matter. Going 
to Plymouth the nextday he madea point of visiting 
the prison, getting a view of the prisoner, and giving 
all thenecessary details concerning him. 
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It was too late to do anything that night, but the 
next morning detectives started for Nethereliff to 
sccrch and make inquiries at the farm, and arrived 
just a few minutes after Mrs. Searle had started to 
seo Milly at the Court, 

Neither had the nawe or identity of the murdered 
niin as yet been discovered, 

Loats had gone to the spot where he had. fallen, 
but no trace of the bedy could be found. The sea 
must have carried it away, and it might never 
more be seen or heard of, 

Scarching about on thecliff where the struggle had 
taken place brought little more. result on the first 
day, but on the second.opeef the men who had can- 
tnred Jacob Searle, beating’sbout the ground, found 
in some long grass which grew near the edge of the 
cliff a geld wateh, with o- piece of chain still 
actaahed, Tb bad. evi violently detached 
frou the 

On opening the case, for it wasa haunting -wateh, he 
found engraved inside it “Godfrey Sloecombe, from 
his sincere mean friend Joha Carew, of Clovelly, April 
10th, ‘, 

‘*Phat’s him!’ said the man to himself, as he 
went off to report his discovery ; “ murder will out,” 
and it’s a marvellous-dispensation of Providence that 
lets folks think they. cau hide it.’’ 

The news of Godfrey Sloecombe’s death opnesd 

that a 


al most ‘yoy with the knowledge 
warrant been issued for his apprehension for 
being coneerned in the murder of Sir Jokn Carew ; 
an! people, wise im their own conceit, telked aboui 
retribution ; said “the way of transgressors is hard ;” 
‘those who use the sword shall perish by thesword,” 
and various other texts whieh, in a manner scarcely 
peculiar to themselves, but indulged in by many 
vcople, they strained from their original meaning to 
suit their own crotchets and prejudices, 

One fact could not be.argued away, however great 
tho number of texts of scripture that might bequoted 
for the purpose, and this was, that even granting 
Ciolfrey Sloeeombe was a murderer, Jacob Searle had 
no right to kill him, 

(Incomfortably enough also for Hilda Kempson and 
Garston, who were the only two persons besides who 

uld be suspected as having had a hand in the 
vironet’s death. Suspicion, which had been so strong 
aginst the secretary, now when he was dead seemed 
io dwindle away, and questions began to bo asked as 
to what absolute proof there was against him. 

Dispassionately sifted, there was.abselutely nothing 
}. youd the handkerchief marked with his name that 

«i been found in the study on the day of tho in- 
«actst—not before—that could becalied even cireum- 
stantial evidence, 

Tnat he had left Sir Johu Carew’s service on good 
terms with the baronet, the date marked on the 
watch proved, since he was last seen at Clovelly 
Court on the 10th of April, and this had evidently 
ioe a parting gift. 

hut here, those who believed in Sloecombe’s inv-o- 
ecnco admitted themselves baffied. Thata crime had 
bern Committed no one. could doubt, and murdor is 

uo of those things which few people like to acouse 
another person of without, at any rate, protty pesi- 
tive proof. 

As for Mrs, Searle, she was well nigh frantic by the 
time she returned to Netkercliff, and here the aspect 
of affairs was not caloulated to oalm her, for the 
farmhouse was in charge of a couple of deteetives, 
who had already made themselves acquainted with 
the contents of her son’s room, and were waiting her 
return to demand the use of her keys before foreing 
open one er two chests, in whieh it was possible 
some, evidence bearing upon the case might be 
found, 

At another time Mrs. Searle would have indignantly 
vesented such an intrusion, but now spirit and temper 
‘wero crushed out of her, and the feeling uppermost 
in her mind was hutred towards Milly uray as the 
yvase of af] her misery. 

“If she'd only had him, it would never have hapr 
pened; curse her. A mother’s curse fall upon her. 
ly boy! my boy! The prop of my life to be taken 
trom me, and all because of that vile hussey. Com- 

ig here to make him mad for her, and then to turn up 
her nose at him and send him crazy. I knew some- 

hing awful would come of it, he took it to heart so, 
and I went to beg her,to have him; me beg a girl 
that's in service to marry my son! The time was 
when I'd have seen him lying dead first. But I’m 
his mother, I loved him as only a mother can love; 
my son! my son!’’ and with grief the poor creature 
seemed almost frantic, 

Even the detectives, aconstomed as they were to 
scenes of pain and agony, were touched and refrained 
from asking her any questions which shoald tendstill 
further to criminate her son, byt they madeup for 
their consideration by getting all the inforwation 
they could out of Kitty the servant, who told them 
not only what she knew, but what sie suspected, and 





thus it was that Milly Bray’s name became first 
known to the officers of justice in the affair. 

** Sure to bea woman at the bottom of it,” said 
Brown the detective, as the two rode away from 
Netheroliff-in the direction of Plymouth. *‘ I thought 
it would bea solitary case if there wasn’t.” 

** don’t see that a woman’s to be blamed beeauses 
man mekes a fool.and a rogue of himself,” responded 
Jones, who wag-a staunch and ardent admirer of the 
fair sex. 

“That but there’s never a piece of mis- 
chief or devi ® Woman isn’t at the bottom of, 
It may be her fault or her misfortune, but it’s a. 


was still unfinished when they reached Ply- 





foun but jealousy had ne 
doubt been cause of the murder. and Luspector 
Brown being somembat given in his idle moments to 
& spice of romance, i hunt ont the whole 
circumstances. of the case, bring the moss minute 
details.to light, and havyethe yoang woman whom he 
was sure was at thebettemof it held up to pitblic 
gage aaa warning to hersex. 

Poor Milly, troubles.were gathering thick and fast 
around her, and the to be exacsed for an idle 
flixbation.was a ibly heavy one. 





OHAPTERBR XV. 
HILDA SHOWS HER HAND, 


Turfuneral is over, The last Carew-of Cloveliy |- 


has taken-his-place on the stese.shelf in the family 
vault, with hisiilustrious aneestors around him, and 
no mele descendant of his name shall ever come to 
keep bim company. 

Neighbours and friends have followed the hearse 
on its long ride to Wembury Church, to show their 
respect for the man who, at sueh a ripe age, had 
met with an, untimely death. : Pe Por 

Hig daughter sits alone, her eyes tearless, but 
with @ great sorrow and dread in them; and his 
niece and murderess, afraid to show any sigus of exul- 
tation, wears a face of becoming woe: crape deep 
enough for any widow, and orders avarything con- 
neoted with the funeral, as though Clovelly Court 
had passed into her hands, and sho were indeed its 
owner and mistress, 

Bat the mourners. have returned from the funeral. 
The cold luncheon has; been eaten; Mr. Shrapnell, 
the family solicitor, being the most prominent person 
present, 

The guests at length departed, and then thalawyep 
sent toask Miss-Carew if she could regeive.bim ior 
few minutes. 

Carrie’s reply was in the affirmative, 

There was.anly one person besides the solicitor 
who had the right to.ask to gee her this. day aad try 
to soothe-her sorrow, and hehadnot.dopze so. Trae, 
be had attended the fumexal. Bus Sir Puilip Wal- 
singham bad come to the reluctant conclusion that it 
was not too late to withdraw ss.a suitor for Carrie’s 
hand, and though he was not quite satisfied with his 
own conduct, a man soon reconeiles himself to the 
idea that the love which he had meant, and wagac- 
cepted in all earnest, could be passed off ag a mere 
idle flirtation. 

A woman's pride and dignity helps him ia his dis- 
honourable conduct, and what he would condemn 
most strongly in another he passes of as, almost a 
matter of course in himself. 

Se Sie Philip went back te Walsingham Towers 
without seeking to see the giri wao, alone in ker 
misery, was waiting for him, and Mr. Surapaell was 
ushered into her presence. 

The lawyer was a tall, handsome man, of some 
three orfour and forty, with dark ne , slear, piercing, 
grey eyes, a large, straight nose, aus a mouth which 
conveyed the idea both of softness and decision, He 
was a widower, having been leit a year after mar- 
riage with one little cbild, a girl, in whom his whole 
life and happiness seemed centred; and all thie had 
made him gentle and considerate with women, prao- 
tising in daily life some of the true chivalry whieh 
we suppose the knights of old to have shown towards 
the weaker sex, 

There was nothing jarring in Mr. Shrapnell’s 
mauner, voice, or appearance; on the coutrary, he 
seemed to soothe and calm the person he was talking 
tu; his sympathy and condylence was implied rather 
than expressed; aud Carrie, who had met him many 





times before, after he had been in the room a few 
minutes, felt glad that he had come. 

“Iam sorry to tell you, Miss Carew,”’ he said at 
length, coming to the object of his visit,“‘that your 
father did not. make.a will; at least he never in- 
structed me to prepare one, and nothing of the 
‘kind has been found.on examination of his papers.” 

“No,” said Carrie, “ papa hadalwaysa great dis- 
like for making a will or preparing for such a timo ag 
this ; but will is make much difference, Mr. Shrap- 


peli? you know I amol age?” 
costitante ang m —. 
or in ease age, 

should be dispated ?” 
T don’t anything about it; but whe 
or can. tight? There is no doubt 
about it, is there 

“*Lshonid think net, bat I cannot tell-you. I wish 
me had the papers, Can you tell me where your 
| mother was married ? you have the certifi- 


apa had great 
father and was much merelikely to speak to you on 
taeeubject than to me?” 

“No, I was.ceally not taken as a partner in the 
firm, until you werea little girl, such another 
asaay Amy, Mies.Carew, and whatever Sir John may 
have said tomy father I cannot say, bat he isdead 
and never in hia lifetime mentioned the subject to 
me.’ 

“T should very mach like to know something about 
my mother apd jer family,” said Carrie, with a 
sigh, % ean be discovered, Mr. 


Shrapnel iit 

i will do our best, at any rato,’’ said the law- 
yer, with au effort at hopefuloess he was far from 
feeling. ‘‘ Have you any ideaof what part of the 
world you were born in ?’’ 

“No; wasI not born hero, at Clovelly Court ?”” 

“Oertainly not, or we should have had no diffi- 
culty. Your father had lived abroad for some years, 
in France, Italy, and about the Continent, and the 
Court had been occupied only by servants. Ho re- 
turned unexpectediy, bringing you, then about 
twelve months old, with him. As you know, he was 
net & commanigative man; he simply atated that 
you were his daughter; that your mother died at 
your birth, and then, intimating that no further ques- 
tions need be asked, be settied down to the life of a 
comparative recluse, It ie, ae you, doubtless, re- 
member, only during the last few years that the 
ordinary visits and civilities usual between neigh- 
bours have been exchanged between yourselves and 
the surrounding gentry.” 

* Yes, now you mention it, I remember. But what 
could papa wish to hide?” 

* Impossible to say; bat it ie a pity he did not 
leaye some positive instructions; it never shortens 
@ man’s life to make his will and keep his affaira 
in such order that the next hour may be his 


** Pope papa; he would have. done anything to 
saye me pain, But what do you anticipate, Mr, 
Shrapnell ?” 

**I don’t exactly know. May I hope to be your 
legal adviser, ag;1 was yourfather’s2’’ 

‘‘ Corteinly,” 

“ Then I mast. request thet you will take no im- 
portant step without consulting me. I shall com- 
menee inquiries. as to where you were born, and 
Where your parents were married, at once,” 

“You do not thiak—-—” 

“TI would rather not express. any opinion, Miss 
Carew, if you will forgive. me forasyingso. In what 
I do iw this matter I shall have your interests ouly. ix 
wiew. Youmeay trust metodo my very best; and | 
repeat, I hope you will take mo important step with- 
out, at least, firsttelling me.” 

* ¥ou may depend upon it; and I leave all thiagf 
in your hands with confidence.”’ 

Aud Carrie rose and shook bands with the lawyer, 
who left the room feeling the task before him any: 
thing but a hopeful one. 

ee his way downstairs a servant met him, with th 
words: 

“If you please, sir, Mrs. Kempson would like to 
see you before you gp,” 

“Very well; I have. something to look at ; I will 
ring when I am ready to ¢o-to her, and so saying he 
went into the eomparatively smail sitting-room which, 
on his arrival tho day before, the housekeeper had 
shown him into as his own, 





Por such & clear-headed man ag Willoughby Shrap 
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vell, it was e wonder to-see him go and git doxva by 
the fire and bend his head towards jt, at the immi- 
nent risk of a headache, while the workings of his 
countenance showed him to be in deep thought. 

His mind seemed to be definitely made up at last, 
for he rang the bell, and’ waga few minutes after-con- 
ducted to the presence of ' Hilda Kempsov. 

“So you are come, Mr. Shrapnel. I have been 
waiting for you,for some time, Has any will been 
discovered Pf?’ 

‘* Not that Iam aware of, madam,” 

OF gy Olovelly belongs to me.” 

is 39% madam! you forget, your cousin, Migs 
Qarow.’ 


“My left-handed cousin. You have nothing to 
prove the contrary, have, you P’” 

‘The subject bas never been discussed, that I am 
aware of; if itever ie, we.shall, no doubt, be ready 
to meet it,”” 

“But, Mx, Shrappell, you must know that my 
uncle.and Carrie's mother were never married,’’ 

* Pardon. me, Lknow, nothing, of the kind,” 

Hilda, Kempson, kait bec. brows fox.a few seconds, 
Laut remained silent, ; 

She, had no, desire to. tempt or invite a, public, in 
quiry into her claims, the action would be tog, hazar- 
dous, @¢ the, same time she wag resolved, even at 
crest risks, to advance and enforee them, and she mas 
calculating, perhaps, too much from her own point af 
view, the sirength and. ehanpness of her weapons, 

“IT can prove what] say,” she. spid. at lagt, seme- 
what eagerly. 

“Indeedl’’ with.an ivoredulous expression. 

‘“* ¥ps, you.sbail judge for yourself,” and sha rose 
impetueonaly, took.a-key from a chain which, sleeping 
andwaking, she,wore round’ her neck, and unlocked a 
cnrionsly-shaped cabinet. which, almost plain oy the 
surface, conjaine): many secret. drawers, and took 
from oneof'them a letter, soiledand stained as thongh 
with age, and: having glanced at it; securely locked 
up the drawer.and doorsagain. 

The keen eyos-of the lawyer noticed that this was 
not the only: paper in the same receptacle, and it 
struek him that. it would be-a curious study to tura 
out the centents-of tre singelar piece of furniture 
aud examine them. 

How curioug the study really would-be his wildest 
flirht of fancy could: net arrive: at. 

Hilda brought the paper towards him, and placedit 
in his hands, 

‘*Read that!’ she seid. “It, is from Uncle John 
to my father. You wil! notice the date.” 

The lawyer thanked her, and began the study and 
perusal pf the psper. 


It. was dated “ Priory House, Tynemouth, Novem- 
bor 10th, 18—.” Twenty-two years.ago, and began: 

“My Dzar Brotugr,—The greatest misfortune 
of my life has befallen me, Tie woman whom I 
loved before all «arthly things has just died, and has 
left me a child:who, through my-selfishness, will be 
nameless, For her benefit, and your own, I am about 
to make @ proposition, You are in debt, will be 
disgraced, and have te leave the country unless I 
help you. Ifyou will give me your undertaking in 
writing, and solemn promise never to claim Clovelly, 
or throw a doubt upon the legitimacy of my child, I 
will at once advance you twenty thousand pounds, 
apd give you ten thousand more at the end, of the 
year, which, altogether, will make thirty thousand. 
Failing to. agree tomy terms, I shail refuse to give 
you one sixpence, and shall seftie. ali I possess, and 
«li I can wring from the estate, upon my daughter, 


‘Your affectionate brother, 
“ Jouw Carew.” 


Twice, did Mr, Shrapnell read this singular 
epistle qver, thea, he, returned, it, to Hilda. with a 
disdainful smile, 

‘Lam afraid it isn’t worth mueb, Mrs. Kempson. 
Some one has, evidently bean practising om your 
credulity; such » transaction.as this letter refers. to 
would have been illegal, and I will do yourfather and 
the jate Bir, John Carew the credit. of believing 
aecither wonld have: been guilty of such au: action.’? 

‘*T am afraid we shall have to-dispense with your 
good opiniop, Mr, Shrapnell,” retorted Hilda, stung 
by her failure and the lawyer's remark. “My 
fayher took the money, and, had he been living now, 
would have kept his word, He had no right to. sell 
my birthright, however, and, as the.only legal heir, 
[claim Clovely Court,’ 

‘Yes; I know your father had thirty thousand 
pounds from hig brother soon after the date of that 
letter,” observed the lawyer, coolly. ‘* I came,across 
the recejpts the other day.” 

A ee did they. state tiie consideration. given for 





+ Not.in the. preaisa texws.of this letter, certainly,” 
wes the scornful reply. 

‘i But.you have the receipts ?”” 

“Yas ; whet other evidence have you that no:mar- 
riage took place between youn unele and the lady, 
who. was the. mother of his child ?/? 

»  Bwidencel Is not-that enowgh ?! 

‘No; Dshould not like to bang a dog. upon. it. 
There-are a dozen points in it which I conld point 
outas making it utterly untrustworthy; besides, 1 
am by no meats aatisfied that it is in Sir John’s 
handwriting,” 

* You dent. suppose that I bave. had it manufac- 
tured, do, you?’ asked Hilda, hotly, 

‘* I] should-be sarry, to, suppose anythifg so un- 
gallant, We have someof Sir John’s bandwritiog of 
that dete. Wenld yon like me to take. it back with 
me and compare. them?” 

‘* No, thank. you. [am quite satisfied ; and unless 
Qsroline can proxeher mother's marriage and: her 
own legal claim.to.my uncle’s property, 1 shall take 
possession of it.and:hold it.” — 

**Have you considered that. every servant and 
agent will obey your cousin and not you? That a 
long and expensive Jaw-suit will have.to be fought, 
and that your chances against us are not worth, one 
to fifty? If you'were my client instead of the enemy 
of my client, E should say, ‘ don’t.’” 

“And I should answer, as I doanswer, I will; 
but, Mr. Shrapuell,”’- -with a discordant langh—* | 
have heard every ms: has his price. What is 
yours?” 

“ [ am afraid you could not pay it, madam,” 

“Would not Glovelly buy vou?” 

“No, nor would fifty Clovellys, and Clovelly is 
not-yours at present to offer, madam. I was about 
to advise your cousin, since there ig no will, to settle 
some handsome income upon you; but having due re- 
gard to what has been said, I cannot conscientiously 
do so,” 

“You may.save yourself the trouble; I shal] have 
all or.none, and you will find, Mr.Sbrapnell, that you 
have taken the losing side.’’ 

** Opinions differ, Mrs. Kempson; good morning,” 
and, as he walked from the room, fe muttered to 
himself: ‘* Phatletter is a forgery. There were no 
envelopes in thoge days, and the letter bas neither 
address nor post-mark upon it, and no man in his 
senses Would haye written such a letter. Still, the 
address is samething: Priory House, Tynemouth, 
Nov. 10th, 18—, Yes, you may unconsciously haye 
helped us, Mrs, Kempson; but I stars for the north 
to-morrow,” 


(Tobe Continued.) 


PASHION AND FOLLY, 


ee 


Burns's. well-known aspiration that we might see 
ourselves as we are beheld by our neighbours, and 
derive wisdom from the melancholy spectacle, must 
present itself forcibly to such thoughtful members of 
society as chance to find themselves in a ballroom, 
and have rather the inclination to observe and 
moralise than to become themselves whirling mem- 
bers of the giddy throng. Every woman present 
firmly believes that the dress she has herself adopted 
is, absolutely becoming, however hideous she may 
declare its style, to be when exhibited on the persons 
of her frienjs. And cestainly'the fashions now. pre- 
vailing are not, only somewhat startling to those em- 
barrassed with any remnant of that old-world com- 
modity propriety, but demand a grace and a beauty 
of figure very far from being general, 

Formerly, when a,lady was, of 80 generous, a dis- 
position aa to. be anxious. to expose her charms. to 
general observation, all she could do, was to cut her 
dress lower than her neighbours were willing to, do; 
but. modern eplighteament enables her to progress 
far beyond this. To say nothing of the fashion that 
pexrmitsher to dispense altogatber with sleeves, or the 
contraction, of skirt thatimpedes the freedomof her 
movemepts, and defines the shapeof her lowerlimbs.ag 
closely, a8. a damp, bathing dregs, there igan institution 
known, 99.4 “ Cuirase bodice,” whieh, lengthened 
iar belew. the waist, leaves not an indentation of tne 
female form divine to the, imagiuation. 

lt, really seems. the ambition of each fashionable 
woman, to render her dresa more like a skin than 
that of her neighbour, besides exhibiting. as large.a 
portion of the, form as can be done without the 
apology for raiment. absolately dropping off. 

Of course, to argue ageingt this.on the score.of 
decency and propriety would be worse than useless ; 
for.such words and ald that they imply and entail are 
absolutely abhorrent to the fast. women whose great- 
est ambition is,to look like third-rate actresses ; but 
they may, perhaps, not beimpervious to the sugges- 





tion that euch dressing excites in the men it fe 
designed especially to captivate a feeling very far 
indeed from admiration. 7 

However,much men may admire actresges and ap- 
plaud their most daring approach to absolute nudity, 
there is not one, even of th fastest among them, who 
likes to geo the same style imported into the society 
of which. his mother and sisters are members. Ho has 
not yet come to regard those whofrom their position, 
even if not from their manners, are supposed to be 
ladies precisely in the same light as the corypliées of 
the ballet ; and a’ woman who, while professing to be 
dressed, stands with every jine and every crease of 
her form distinctly revealed is not to him an attrac- 
tive object; be would prefer a little of the mystery 
which it seems the chief endeavour of the women of 
the day utterly to discard, 

Besides this, all follow the fashion like a flock of 
upreasoning sheep; the woman whose every bone 
stands out in bold relief cuts, her dress aa low as.does 
her plump sister, and resembles nothing s0 much as 
a carefully—articulated skeleton; the portly matron 
wears her cuirass as long and as tight, aud ties her 
skirt round her as closely, as does her slender 
daughter, imagining fondly, but vainly, that she pre- 
seutg a precisely similar appearance; while.all are 
alike, carelegs of the undoubted fact that, the portion 
of the, arm between the. elbow and the shonider is 
the least beautiful part of that member, being geue- 
rally too thia or too stout, and.not seldom extremely 
red. 

Few. things.are more unlovely, than. thin skinny 
arm unveiled by tulle, or sheltering. amenity of any 
sort, issning hard and severe. from the tiny, shoulder- 
strap that.alone withholds the indelicately, law onirass 
from. absolute. collapse, A woman who exhibited 
some great natural beauty, might find admirers, evex. 
though the admiration might.be largely mingled wiih 
reprobation; but either the women of the. day, 
blinded by vanity, conceive themselves to be gifted 
with fan|tlesa forms, or they have read, without com- 
prehending, the story of Phryne, and believe the 
fascination to have lain inthe exposure rather than 
in the rare. and startling beauty disclosed, 








SMALL INDUSTRIES. 


_—__ 


very now and then we read an account of how 
much work a. certain man or woman hag accom- 
plished by utilising odd moments, “ An hour wasted 
at odd times every day,” says a ready reckoner, “is 
a month wasted in a year. Think how much you 
could accomplish in a month!” It never seems to 
occur to this clags of people that there are times 
when it is wise to be idle—-when the over-taxed 
energies need leisure for recuperation. 

There are studies which it is not worth a man's 
while to take up, pursuits which it is not worth his 
while to follow, minutes and hours which it is not 
worth while to fill with an occupation. No doubt 
we have our peculiar notions on this head. It does 
not seem to.us worth while to read at;dinner timer 
out of doors, or to set one’s self to leara a languago 
in recurring spare moments; these acts come under 
the same. category of virtue with the old housewife's 
economy of time which makes her sit up in bed and 
knit. stockings in the dark, or rethread her needle, at 
infinite expense of time and eyesight, to save an inch 
of cotton. 

If a man has one settled occupation which absorbs 
his best thoughts, it is not worth his while te fritter 
away his time by attention to small industries which 
amount tolittle. Weare not believers in the Jacks 
of all trades, nor haye, much faith in the achievements 
done in odd minntes. We believe there is usuelly 
more loss than gain by them, and that manners and 
cunversation both suffer where there is. thig trick of 
thinking it worth, while to pull out, some implement 
of, labour—-pen, pencil, or needle-rat times when 
other people are. content to. seem unemployed, and 
are only busy in being agreeable and placing them- 
selves at the service of their company. 

Tho man or woman whg is always busy in a small 
way is not apt to be a deep thinker. Nothing minis- 
ters so much to impatience as these habits, It is an 
evidence of thorough self-mastery when a man who 
knows how to use time has the sense to recoguise 
when, time isnot, worth using in any definite, osten- 
sible. way, aud is contgnt to rest, awhile. 





= 





Serx for an established judgment. Some persone 
are so unsettled that every wind blows them down, 
like looge tiles from the hou<e-tup. 
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EVERARD’S REPENTANCE. 





CHAPTER Tf, 
TWO LETTERS. 


Tur first, a small balf-sheet, enclosed in a large, 
thick envelope, ond addressed in achildish, unformed 
band to Mr. James Everard Forrest, Junior, Ellicott- 
ville, Berkshire County, with a request in the lower 
left-hand corner for the postmaster to forward im- 
mediately; the second, a dainty little perfumed 
missive, with a fanciful monogram, direeted in @ 
plain, round hand to J. Everard Forrest, Esq., 
Ellicottville, with the words ‘In haste”? written in 
the corner. 

Both letters were in a hurry, and both found their 
way together to their owner, a brown-haired, brown- 
eyed, brown-faced young man, who sat under the 
shadow of the tig maple-tree on the Common in 
Ellicettville, lazily puffing his cigar and fanning 
himself with his Panama hat. for the thermometer 
was ninety in the shade, and the hour 10 a. mu. of @ 
sultry July day. 

At first it was almost too much exertion even to 
break the seals, and fora moment J Everard Forrest, 
Junr., toyed with the smaller envelope of the two, 
the one whose delicate perfumery he knew so well, 
and which quickened his pulse a little and brought 
a deeper glow to his cheek. 

‘*I may as well see what Josey wants of me in 
haste,” he said at last, and breaking the seal, he 


read: 
*‘ Holburton, July 15. 
“ My Drar Nep,—You must not wait till Wednes- 
day, but come to-morrow by the four o’clock train. 
I want you particularly, Everything has gone at 
sixes and sevens, for just at the very last Mrs, Mur- 
dock, who has been dying for twenty years or more 
must really die, and, of course, the Murdock boys 
can’t act, so you must take the character of the bride- 
groom in the play where I am bride, You will have 
very little to say. You can learn it all in fifteen 
minutes, but you must come to-morrow so as to re- 
hearse with us once at least. Now, don’t you dare 
fail. I shall meet you at the station. 
** Yours lovingly, 
** JOSEPHINE FLEMING.” 


**P.S.—Do you remember I wrote you in my last 
of a stranger, a Dr. Matthewson, who has been in 
town a few days stopping at the hotel? He has 
consented to be the priest on condition that you are 
the bridegroom. I do not know why he insists 
upon that point, but he does; so do not fail me. 

* Again, with love, 
ace Jon.’ ” 


‘And so this is my lady’s great haste,” the 
young man said, as he finished reading the letter, 
“She wants me for her bridegroom. I rather think 
I knew that before, and I don’t know but I’m willing, 
so I guess I'll have to go; and now for Rossie’s in- 
teresting document, which must be ‘ forwarded im- 
mediately.’ Ionly wish it may prove to have money 
= it from the governor, for I am getting rather 
ow. 

So saying he took the other letter and studied it 
carefully, while a smile broke uver his face as he 
continued: 

“Upon my word, Rossie did not mean this to go 
astray, and has written everything out in full, even 
to Junior. Good for her. Wonder why she didn’t 
take a larger envelope; but then, she needed all this 
space, and has filled it too; and how crooked; why 
that junior stands at an angle of several degrees 
above the Mr. Rossie ought to do better. She must 
be nearly thirteen; but then, she’s a nice little girl, 
and I'll see what she says.” 

What she said was as follows: 

** Forrest House, July 14th. 

“Mr. Evezarp Forrest: 

. “Drar Srr,—Nobody knows I am writing 
this to you, but your mother has been worse for a 
few days, and keeps talking about you even in her 
sleep, She did not say send for you, but I thought 
if you knew how bad she was, you would, perhaps, 
come home fora part of your vacation. It will do 
her so much good to sce you. I am very well and 
your father, too. So no more at present, 

** Yours respectfully, 


“wp 


L\OSAMOND HASTINGS,” 








“P.S.—Miss Beatrice Belknap has come home 
from London, and had the typhoid fever, and lost 
every speck of her beautifal hair. You don’t know 
how funny she looks! She offered me ten pounds 
for mine to make her a wig, because it waves 
naturally, and is just her colour, but I would not sell 
it for the world; would you? Enclosed find two 
pounds of my very own money, which I send you to 
come home with, thinking you might need it, Do 
not fail to come, will you? 

“ Rosamonn.”* 


Everard read this letter twice, and smoothed out 
the crisp two-pound note, which was carefully wrap- 
ped in a separate bit of paper. It was not the first 
time he had received money in his sore need from 
the girl, forin a blank-book, which he always car- 
ried in his pocket, were several entries, as follows: 
“Jan. 2, from Rosamond Hasting,s one pound; 
March 4th, 8s.; June 8th, 4s., and so on until the 
whole amount was more than £4, but never before 
had she sent him so large a sum as now, and there 
was a moisturein his eyes, and his breath came 
heavily as he put it away in his purse, and said: 

‘“‘There never was so unselfish a creature as 
Rossie Hastings. She is always thinking of some- 
body else. And I am a mean, contemptible dog 
to take her money as I do; but then, I honestly 
mean to pay her back tenfold when I have something 
of my own.” 

Thus reassuring himself, he put his purse in his 
pocket, and glancing again at Rossie’s letter, his eyo 
fell upon Miss Belknap’s name, and he laughed aloud 
as he said: 

**Poorbald Bee Belknap. She must Jook comical. 
I can imagine how it hurts her pride. Buy Rossic’s 
hair, indeed! I should think not when her hair is 
her only beauty, if I except her eyes, which at 
present are too large for her thin face; but that 
will fill and round out in time, and Rossie may be 
a beauty yet, though not like Josey; no, never like 
Josey.” 

‘And that brought the young man back to Miss 
Fleming’s letter, and its imperative request. Could 
hecomply with it now? Ought he not to go at 
once to the sick mother, who was missing him so 
sadly, and who had made all the happiness he had 
ever known at home? 

Duty said yes, but inclination drew him to Hol- 
burton and the fair Josephine, with whom he be- 
lieved himself to teand with whom he was, perhaps, 
as much in love as any young man of twenty well 
can be. Perhaps Rossie had been unduly alarmed ; 
at all events, if his mother wereso very sick, and was 
wanting him badly, his father would write, of course, 
and on the whole he believed he should go to Hol- 
—— by the afternoon train, and then, perhaps, go 

ome. 

And so the die was cast,the young man little 
dreaming as he walked to the telegraph office and 
sent across the wires to Miss Josephine Fleming the 
three words ; ‘‘ I will come,’’ Low that decision was 
to influence his whole future life, and involve him 
in a net-work of difficulties which it would take 
many years to overcome. 





CHAPTER II. 
DR. MATTHEWEON. 


Tue train from Ellicottville was late that after- 
noon. In fact its habit was to be late, but on this 
particular day it was more than usually behind time, 
and the one station which Holburton boasted had 
waited more than half an hour at the little station 
of the out-of-the-way town which lies nestled among 
the Berkshire hills, 

The day was hot even for midsummer, and two 
fat, motherly matrons who sat in the depot, alter- 
nately imveighed against the heat and wiped their 
glowing faces, while they watched and discussed the 
young lady who, on the platform outside, was walk- 
ing up and down, seemingly wholly unconscious of 
their espionage. 

But it was only seeming, for she knew perfectly 
well that she was an object of curiosity and criti- 
cism, and more than once she paused in her walk and 
turning squarely round faced the two old ladies in 
order to give them a better view and let them see 
how many tucks, and ruffles, and puffs there were in 
her new dress, worn that day foc the first time and 
made by sister Agnes with a patience and weariness 
which only that most patient of all old maid sisters 
could endure. 

And avery pretty picture Josephine Fleming made 
standing there in the sunshine looking so artless and 
innocent as if no thought of herself had ever entered 
her mind. 

She was a pink-and-white blonde, with masses of 
golden hair rippling back from her forehead, and 
those dreamy blue eyes, of which poets sing and 
which have in them a marvellous power to sway the 











sterner sex just by that pleading, confiding expres- 
sion, which moves a man so soon and makes him very 
tender towards the helpless creature appealing so 
innocently to him for his protection. 

Josephine is not my heroine, though without her 
the story would be nothing, and { will say to my 
reader just here that I donot like her. 

You will not like her, and the two old ladies did 
not like her, though they admitted that she was 
very beautiful and stylish in her blue muslin and 
white chip hat with the long feather drooping low 
behind, too pretty by far and too much of the fine 
lady about her for a daughter of the widow Roxie 
Fleming, who lived in the low, brown house on the 
common, and sewed for a living when she had no 
boarders from the city. 

And then, as the best of women will sometimes do, 
they picked the girl to pieces and talked of the 
scandalous way she bad of flirting withevery man in 
town, of her airs and indolence, which they called 
laziness, and wondered if it were true that poor old 
Agnes, her half-sister, made the young Iady’s bed, 
and mended her clothes, and waited upon her gene- 
rally, as if she were a princess, and toiled, and 
worked, and went without herself, that Josey might 
be clothed in dainty apparel, unbecoming to one in 
her rank of life. 

And then they wondered next if it were true, as 
had been rumoured, that she was engaged to that 

oung Forrest, from Ambherst College, who had 
boa: ed at the brewn house for a few weeks the pre- 
vious summer, and been there so often since, 

“A well-mannered chap as you would wish to 
see,”’ one of them said, ‘‘ with a civil word for high 
and low, and a face ef which any mother might be 
proud ; only——” and here the speaker lowered her 
voice as she continued : “‘ Only he does look a little 
fast, for no decent behaved boy of twenty ought to 
have such a tired, fagged look as he has, and they do 
say there were some great carousin’s at the Widder 
Fleming’s last summer, which lasted up to midnight, 
and wine was carried in by Agnes and hot coffee 
made as late as eleven, and if you'll b’leve it’’— 
here the voice was whisper—‘‘ they had a pack of 
cards, for Miss Murdock saw them with her own eyes, 
and young Forrest handled them as if used to the 
business.” 

“Cards! That settles it!’ was repeated by the 
second woman, with a shake of the head which seemed 
to indicate thatshe knew all she cared to know of 
Everard Forrest, but her friend, who was evidently 
better posted in the gossip of the town, went on to 
add that “‘ people said that young Forrest was an only 
son, and that his father was very rich, and lived in 
a fine old place somewhere and wasa copperhead, 
and very close and proud, and kept black servants, 
and would not like it at all if he knew how his son 
was flirting with Josephine Fleming. 

Then they talked of the expected entertainment at 
the Village Hall the following night, tableaux, cha- 
rades, and a play, the proceeds of which were toward 
buying a fire-engine which the people greatly 
needed. 

And Josephine had pushed and managed to tell 
that she was to figure in most everything, and they 
pawn she was now waiting for some chap to come 

y the train. 

And for once they were right in their conjecture. 
She was waiting for Everard Forrest, and when the 
tardy train came in forty-five minutes behind its 
time, he stepped upon the platform looking so fresh, 
and cool, and handsome in his white linen suit that 
the ladies almost forgave Josephine for the gushing 
manner with which she greeted him, and carried him 
off toward home. 

She was so glad to see him, and her eyes looked at 
him so softly and tenderly, and she had so much to 
tell him, and was so excited with it all, and the 
brown house overgrown with hop-vines was so cool 
and plessant, and Agnes had such a tempting little 
supper laid out for him in the back piazza that 
Everard felt supremely happy and content, and onco 
when nobody was looking on, kissed the blue-eyed 
fairy flitting so joyously around him and talking him 
nearly blind. 

“I say, Josey,” he said, when the tea-things had 
been removed, and he was lounging in his usual lazy 
attitude upon the door-step and smoking his cigar, 
** it’s a heap nicer here than down in that hot, close 
= Let’s not go to the rehearsal. 1’d rather stay 

ome,” 

“ But you can’t doit. You must go,” Josephine 
replied. “You must rehearse and learn your part, 
though for to-night it doesn’t matter. You can go 
through the marriage ceremony well enough, can’t 
you?” 

“Of course Ican, and can say, ‘I, Everard, take 
thee, Josey, to be my lawful wife,’ and by Jove, I 
wouldn’t care if it was genuine. Suppose wo get a 
priest, and make a genuine thing of it, I am willivg 
if you are, 
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There was a very pretty blush on Josey’s cheek, as 
she replied : 

“What nonsense you are talking, and you not yet 
through college ;'. but her manner was still more ex- 
cited as she hurried him off to the hall, where the 
rehearsal was to take place. ~ 

Here an unforseen difficulty presented itself. Dr. 
Matthewson was not forthcoming in his character as 
priest, He had gone out of town, and had not yet 
returned ; so another took his place in the marriage 
scene, where Everard was the fesdegromn and Jose- 
phine the bride, 

The play was called “ The Mock Marriage,’’ where 
two young people, without intending it at all, find 
themselves tied for life. It would be very effective 
with the full glamour of lights, and dress, and people 
on the ensuing night; and Josephine, who seemed to 
be head and front of it all, declared herself satisfied 
with the rehearsal, and sanguine of success, espe- 
cially as Dr. Matthewson appeared at the last 
moment, apologising for his tardiness, and assuring 
her of his intention to be present the next evening. 

He was a tall, powerfully-built man of thirty or 
thereabouts, and many would call him handsome, 
though to a close observer of the human face and its 
index to character, there was a cruel, crafty look in 
his eyes, and in the smile which habitually played 
about his mouth. 

Still he was very gentlemanly and courteous in his 
manner, and fascinating in his conversation, for he 
had travelled much, and seen everything, and spoke 
both German and French as readily as his mother 
tongue, 

With Miss Fleming he seemed to be on the most 
intimate terms, though this intimacy only dated 
from the time when she pleaded with him so prettily 
and successfully to take the place of the priest in 
“ The Mock Marriage,” where John Murdock was to 
have officiated. 

At first the doctor had objected, saying gallantly 
that he preferred to be the bridegroom, and asking 
who that favoured individual was to be. 

‘* Mr. Forrest—Mr. Everard Forrest, from Roth- 
say,” Josephine replied, with a conscious blush, 
— told much to the experienced man of the 
world, 

‘Forrest! Everard Forrest!” the doctor repeated 
thoughtfully, and the smile about his mouth was 
more perceptible. “Seems to me I have heard that 
name before. Where did you say.he lived, and 
where is he now ?” 

Josephine replied again that Mr. Forrest’s home 
was in Rothsay, at s grand old place called Forrest 
House ; that he was a student at Amherst, and was 
or his summer vacation with a friend in Elli- 
cottville. 


“ Yes, I understand, and comes frequently to Hol- 


burton to see the Lady Fleming,” the doctor rejoined, 
adding, after a moment’s pause: ‘* I’ll be the priest, 
but suppose Ijhad the power to marry you in earnest, 
what then?” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t. You must not. Everard is 
not yet through college, and it would be so very 
dreadful—and romantic, too,” the girl said, as she 
looked searchingly inte the dark eyes confronting 
hers so steadily, as if to read her inmost thoughts. 

Up te that time Dr. Matthewson had paid but 
little heed to Josephine Fleming, except, indeed 
to note her exceeding beauty as a golden-haired 
blonde. 

With his knowledge of the world and ready dis- 
cernment he had disoovered that whatever position 
Josephine held in Holburton was due to her beanty, 
and piquancy, and firm resolve to be noticed, rather 
than to any ted blood, or money, or culture. 

She was not a lady, he knew, the first time he saw 
her in the little church, and, attracted by her face, 
watched her through the service, while she whispered, 
and laughed, and passed notes to the young men in 
front of her. 

Without any respect himself for religion or the 
chureh, he still despised irreverence in others, and 
formed a tolerably accurate estimate of Josephine 
and her companions. 

After her interview with him, however, he became 
greatly interested in everything pertaining to her, 
and by a little adroit questioning learned all there 
was to be known of her, and, as is usual in such 
cases, more too. 

Her mother was quite poor, and had the reputa- 
tion of being crafty and designing, and very ambi- 
tious for her daughter’s future. 

That she took in sewing and kept boarders was 
nothing to her detriment in a village, where the 
people believed in honest labour, but that she 
traded on her daughter’s charms, and brought her up 
in utter idleness, while Agnos, the child of her hus- 
band’s first marriage, was oa very drudze and 
slave to the young boauty, was urged against her asa 
serious wrong, and, except as the keoper of a board- 
ing-house, in which capacity she excelled, the 





* 
Widow Fleming was not very highly esteemed in 
Holburton, or her daughter Josephine either. 

All this Dr. Matthewson learned, and more; for 
he was told of young Forrest, a mere boy, two years 
younger than Josey, who had stopped with Mrs. 
Fleming a few weeks the previous summer, and for 
whom both Josey and the mother had, to use the 
landlady’s words, ** made a dead set, and succeeded, 
too, it would seem, for rumour said the young people 
were engaged, and it looked like it to hear the carry- 
ings on there were at Widow Fleming’s, quite up to 
midnight when the chap was in town. If they were 
not engaged they ought to be, though it was too 
bad for the boy, and somebody ought to tell his 
father.” 

Such was in substance the story told by the hostess 
of the Eagle to Dr. Matthewson, who smiledserenely 
as he heard it,and stroked his silken moustache 
thoughtfully, and then went down to call upon Miss 
Fleming, and judge for himself how well she was 
fitted to be the mistress of Forrest House. 

When Everard came and was introduced to him 
after the rehearsal, there was a singular expression 
in the eyes which scanned the young man so 
curiously; but the doctor’s manners were perfect, 
and never had Everard beon treated with more 
deference and respect than by this handsomo 
stranger, who called upon him at Mrs. Fleming’s 
early in the morning, and in the course of an hour 
established himself on such terms of intimacy with 
the young man that ho learned more of his family 
history than Josephine herself knew after an acquain- 
tance of more than a year. 

Everard never could explain to himself how he 
was led on, naturally and easily, to tell of his home 
in Rothsay, the grand old place of which he would 
be heir, as he was the only child, 

He did not know how much his father was worth, 
he said, as his tortune was estimated at various sums, 
but probably half a million, though itdidn’t do him 
much good, for the governor was close, and insisted 
upon knowing how every penny was spent. Conse- 
quently Everard, who was undeniably fast and ex- 
pensive in his habits, was, as he expressed it, always 
hard up, and if his mother, whom he seemed to 
idolise, did not occasionally send him something un- 
known to his father, he would bein desperate straits, 
for a fellow in college with the reputation of being 
rich must have money. 

Here Everard thought of Rosamond and the sums 
she had sent him, but he could not speak of that to 
this stranger, who sat smiling so sweetly upon him, 
and leading him on step by step until at last Rossie’s 
name did drop from his lips, and was quickly eaught 
up by Dr. Matthewson. 

“ Rossie!”’ he repeated, in his low, purring tone, 
for I can liken the doctor’s voice to nothing better 
than the soft purring of a cat; “Rossie! Who is 
sne? Have you a sister ?’’ 

“Oh, no, I told you I was the only child. Rossie 
is Rosamond Hastings, a little girl whose mother 
was my mother’s most intimate friend. They were 
school-girls together, where mother was born, and 
pledged themselves to stand by each other should 
either ever come to grief as Mrs, Hastings did.” 

“ Married es perhaps?” the doctor sug- 
gested, and Everard replied : 

** Yes; married a man much older than herself, 
who abused her so shamefully that she left him at 
last, and sought refuge with my mother. Fortun- 
ately this Hastings died soon after, so she was freed 
from him; but she had another terror in the sha 
of his son, the child of a former marriage, who 
annoyed her dreadfully.” 

“ How could he?” the doctor asked, and Everard 
replied : 

“*I hardly know how, only that he did. I believe, 
though, it was about some house or piece of land of 
which Mrs. Hastings held the deed for Rossie, and 
this John thought he ought to share in at least, 
and seemed to think it a fortune, when in fact it 
proved to be worth only four hundred pounds, which 
is all Rosamond has of her own.” 

* Perhaps he did not know how little there was, 
and thought it unjust for this half-sister to have all 
his father left, and he nothing,” the doctor said, and 
it never once occurred to Everard to wonder how he 
knew that Mr. Hastings left all to his daughter and 
nothing to his son. 

He was wholly unsuspicious, and went on : 

“Possibly ; at all events he worried his step- 
mother into hysterics by coming there one day and de- 
manding first the deed or will, and second his sister, 
whom he said his father gave to his charge. But I 
settled him!’’ 

“Yes?” the doctor said, interrogatively, and 
Everard continued : 

‘Father was gone, and this wretch, who must 
have been in liquor, was bullying my mother, and 
declaring he would go to the room where Mrs. 
Hastings was fainting for fear of him, when I came 
in from riding, and just bade him begone ; and when 





he said to me sneeringly, ‘ Oh, little David, what do 
you think you can do with the giant, you have no 
sling? I hit hima cut with my ;riding-whip which 
made him wince with pain, and I followed up the 
blows till he left the house vowing vengeance on we 
for the insult offered him.” 

** And since then ?”’ the doctor asked. 

**Since then I have never seen him, After Mrs. 
Hastings died he wrote an impertinent letter to 
father, asking the guardianship of his sister, but we 
had promised her mother solemnly never to let her 
fall into his hands or under his influence, and father 
wrote him such a letter as settled him ; at least wo 
have never heard from him since, and that is eight 
years ago.” 

‘** Hastings was his name, yousay. I know people 
of thatname. How did helook?” the doctor asked, 
and Everard replied : 

**T can’t tell, for it was dark and in winter, and 
he all muffled up, so I shoald not know him now at 
all, I only remember that he was tall avd heavily 
built, and compared with myself, a strippling then, 
he did seem a Goliath ; but I let him know I had 
some strength in my boyish arm,” and Everard 
laughed complacently as he recalled the scene of a 
— boy turning a strong, powerful man from the 

oor. 

The doctor laughed, too, or rather the smile about 
his mouth deepened a little as he said : 

** And you have no fear of this man, that he may 
yet be revenged? People like him do not usually 
take cowhidings quietly.’’ 

* No, I've no fear of him, for what can he do to mo ? 
Besides, I should not wonder if he were dead. 
We have never heard of him since that letter to 
father,’’ was Everard’s reply, and after a moment his 
companion continued : 

* And this girl—Rossie, you call hor—is she pretty 
and bright, and how old is she now?” 

*Rossie must be thirteen, and is bright as a 
guinea, but not much of ascholar. I’m afraidsho’s 
a bit of a romp, and likes better to chase butterflies 
and play with the dogs—we have four—than to 
study her book,” Everard said, adding: ‘But she 
is the very nicest girl in the world, the most gene- 
rousand unselfish. She'd give away her head if she 
thought you wanted it ; and that scamp of a brother 
could get her four hundred easily if he could see her, 
and she could give it away. She believes everybody 
as good as herself, and we have never told her how 
mean he is. As to being pretty, she is too thin 
for that, but she has splendid eyes, large and bril- 
liant, and blacic as midnight, and what is peculiar 
for such eyes, her hair, which ripples all over her head, 
is a rich chestnut brown, with a tinge of gold upon 
it when seen in the subject. Her hair is her great 
beauty, and I should not be surprised if she grow 
to be a handsome woman.” 

“ Yes, that type of girls often do. Excuse me, Mr. 
Forrest,’’? ani the doctor spoke very respectfully— 
nay, deferentially, ‘* excuse me if I appear too fami- 
liar, We have talked together so freely that you 
do not seem a stranger, and friendships, you know, 
are not always measured by time.”’ 

Everard bowed, and, foolish boy that he was, felt 
flattered by this giant of a man, who went on to 


say: 
‘Possibly this little Rossie may some day be tho 
daughter of the house in earnest.’ 


‘*How? What do you mean? that my father 
will adopt her rogularly ?’? Everard asked, as he 
lifted his clear, honest eyes inquiringly to the faco 
of his companion, who, finding that in Seutiag with 
a frank,open nature like Everard’s he must speak 
out plain, replied : 

“T mean, perhaps you will marry her.” 

**] marry Rossie! Absurd! Why, I would as 
soon think of marrying my sister,’ and Everard 
laughed merrily at the idea. 

“Such a thing is possible,” returned the doctor, 
though your father might object on the scoro of 
family, if that brother is suchascamp. I imagino 
he is rather proud; your father, I moan—not that 
brother.”’ 

‘+ Rossie’s family is well enough for anything I 
know to the contrary,” said Everard. ‘‘ Father 
would not object to that, though he is proud, and 
also mother, they think this aristocratic blood of the 
bluest dye, and both would think the Queen of 
England honoured to marry a daughter to their son. 
Nothing would put father in such a passion as for 
me to make what ho thought a ssenuiiinaen? 

** Yes, Isee, and yet——”’ 

The doctor did not finish the sentence, but lookod 
instead down into the garden where Josephine was 
flitting among the flowors, herself the fairest of them 
all to look upon, and knowing it, too, as was plain 
from the many graceful and pretty attitudes she 
assumed, always within the range of the vision of 
the two men wateaing her. 

‘* Miss Fleming is a very beautiful girl,” the 
doctor said, at last, and Everard responded 
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heattily: “Ves, the handsomest that I ever saw.” | a hall in the offies;'T know. Now,d do woilfcr wi 
“And fruthour says you two are very font’ of there is it that packwee.” 


each other,” was the doétor’s next remark, which 
brought  bltsh like that ofa young gitl to Everard's 
cheek, but elicited no reply, for theré ‘was begin- 
ning todawn upon his mind « stispicion that his 
inmost secrets were being wrung from him by this 
smodoth-tongued stranger, Who, qttick to detect every 
fluctuation of thought and feeling in‘another, saw he 
had gone far enough, and having learned Hl hoe cared 
particularly to know, he ‘atése to go, and after a 
good-morning to Everard anda few'soft speethes to 
Josephine, who came @inting up to‘him with her 
hands full of flowers, he walked-away and left the 
pair alone. 
(To be Continued.) 


—_—_ 
IN DEBT. 


Peruars nothing is more trying to an honest, 
conscientious young man than to be in debt without 
the means of paying. He started in business, it may 
be, with fair prospects, but by some uatoward cir- 
cumstance failed in his projects and became involved. 
There are many such men who Would gladly become 
square with the world if it were in their power—but 
with little business and families on their hands it is 
next to impossible for the present. 

With a little assistance from others, and by prac- 
tising the strictest economy, they will eventually 
cancel every debt. Wo would, therefore, say to 
those involvéd, be not discotraged. It is hard to’ be 
thus situated, we know, but if you continu your 
efforts and are determined to be just and honest, you 
will ere long be able to do business in your own 
bames, 

We can point to many individuals who havo failed 
in business in years past and given up all their pro- 
perty, who are now in a fair way to become inde- 
pendent. Never mourn over a mishap. It is only 
by hard knocks that you will learn how to trade and 
succeed. 

We would not give a fig for the man Who never 
saw misfoirtune—whose sky has always been tin- 
clouded. He knows not how to appreciate the blées- 
sings of life, or feel for the unfortunate. Give us 
the men who have failed and succeeded, who have 
been flat on their backs and struggled.on and up, till 
they have made themselves independent. These are 
the characters for us. 





EVE WILTON. 


—_—_>—. 


Suz had promised him that she would mend the 
lining of his new overcoat if he would wear another 
and leave that at home. Andso, as he had left it, 
she took it from the hall-rack and carried it into her 
sewing -room. 

She was Mrs. Wilton, and she had been married 
five years, and nevér—néver during that time had 
had one unhappy moment. Mr. Wilton had been 
very attentive, very kind, and very genérots, and 
never made her jealons. She often said she was the 
happiest woman living. 

Now, as she looked at the ling and compared the 
silk with which she was about to revlace the torn 
portion, she was thinking.these thoughts. 

‘hey had never had any children, but when peo- 
ple are all in all to-each other that is no very great 
grief. All her care was for him—all his for her. 

* And he is just the dearest, best, trdest fellow in 
the world,” said Eve Wilton to herself. “I’m not 
half good enough for him. I woter whiat this isin 
his pocket—it bulges it-all ont of shape.” 

She put her hand into the breast pocket s ‘she 
spoke and drew out a little package wrapped up in 
silver paper, and tied with blue ribbon. 

“ Something he has bought for me, I expect,” sata 
Eve. “I wonder what itis. I thiuk I won't opon 
it until he comes home.” 

‘Then she laid the silk across the hole and cut it 
out, and basted it down. 

“T wonder what it is,” said‘she, “ Tom did mean 
to get me an opera-glass, I know, bot that is not the 
shape of the parcel. It doesn't seem like. beek. It 
might be lace wound on a eard—real lace.” 

She looked at the package again. 

“T do wonder whiat it is,” she said, atid hemmed 
tho patch down. 

“ There wasn’t much to mend, aftér all,” sho said. 
“I thought the tear much longer. He caught it on 


| 


| 


| 











Eve’ piit! the coat Over a Chair al took’ wp the 
little pickage. 

“Pom Wouldnt rind,” sib‘saith “1 Witt jee tatee 
a peep. I'm stite it is for ne!” 

“hen shé undid the ribbon, thfelded the: paper, 
aud saw letters. : 

“Dear Tom,” said she, “he mist keep miy Oia’ 
letters next his heart;and he never has told’ ine.” 

But the writing wes not hers; she satv that afa 
glance. 

“ His mother’s letters,” she ‘said. 
mother so.” 

Then She began to tremble a little, for the otters 
did tot begin “ My Dear Son,” Hor dnytlitg Hike it. 

She cast er eyes over ‘thém. The wero love- 
letters. 

“ Tom has loved soiné other woman before he tet 
me,” she said, beginning to ery. “ What snail I do?” 

Then she cried ont: 

“Oh, foolish, foolish creature that I am! Of 
course she died, and he only loves nie now. Tt was 
all over before we met. I must not mind-——” bat 
there she pansed, gave a scream, aid tlircw the 
letter froth het ‘ag though it had been a sorpent aud 
had bitten ‘her. 

Tt was dated the past week. 
days ‘ld. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” ited Eve. 
do? Oh, where shall I go?” 

At évery cry & thottght pleredd her ‘breast 1Hk6 ‘an 


actual stab. 

“Tom, my Tom! What shal I do? Tom! 
Tom! He to be false—Tém! Oh, I Have gots 
mad! No, there they are! Thoy are really thore, 
those letters! Why do I not die? Why do I not 
die? Do people live through such things as these ?” 

Then she knelt down en the floor and gathered up 
the letters, and steadily read theim through, ‘There 
Were ton of them. 

Such love-letters! No sthér idterpretation could 
be put tipon then. They were absurd love-lettors, 
stich a8 ‘afte alivays prodtctéd’ in ‘ddutt i cases of 
breach of promise. And they ‘daftéd ‘hit  Popsy 
Wopsy,” and “Darling Parlitigy,” ‘and “ Hovey 
Dovey,” and “ Own Sweetness,” aud * Atgel of my 
Soul,” and they were all sigued : 

“ Your own Nellie.” 

“ Ibis (all true,” said poor Eve, wringing her hands, 
“ And it is worse than anything. ever heard of. I 
trusted hiniso. Llbelievcdinhimse. My Tom— 
fiiine” 

Then she wiped her eyes, gathered up'the letters, 
packed them up, wrapped tle ‘silver ‘paper rowud 
them, tied the bliie ribbon, pat them bavk dh The 
awful breast-pockét of that dreadfal overéeat, and 
hung it on the hall-rack again. 

“Pom shall aever Know,” slidsaid, “Th atét te= 
proach him. I will never seo him again; wien he 
comes home I sliall be dead. £ will not live te Téar 
this.” 

‘then she bat down to think over the best means 
of suiside. She could han herself to the chan delior 
with a wit@ow-blind céfd, but then she would be 
black and Hidéons. She could drown herself; bat 
then her bddy wéuld go fluating, floating down the 
fivér to thé sea, and drowned péofpile loéked even 
worse than strangled ones. Slre 48s t0o thtichafrata 
of fire-arms t6 shoot hersélf even in this stvA¥t. She 
would take poison. 

Yes, that would be best, and thot#h Sho would 
never see Tom again, he would seo her, and rémorse 
would sting him. Here she made a.great mistake. 

Aman who is coolly txeacherons to women never 
has any remorse. 

Remorse in love affairs is w purely feminine gaality, 
anid even the worst of oar séx dre ndét-withottt it. 
However, it is natural to believe that remorse is’ pos- 
sible to a Mian Whom ond ‘has hétetéfors ‘believed ‘to 
be an angél in haniah form, add Be took w& ‘Hitths 
miserable cénifért'in the thought that ‘Tom wetid 
kneel beside her coffin and burst int tédts tad pas- 
sionate exelamations of regrét, which she, perhaps, 
might see from seme spiritual post Of obséf vation. 

So having put on # hat und a thick veil, Eve 
betook herself down the street and around the corner, 
to the nearest druggist’s. 

The athegist was an old mat, berevolent-look- 
ing one, with red cheeks and a sihitiug! mottth, end 
when sto asked for “ poisoti for tets,” he said, “So,” 
and béathed milfly upon Her. 

“T wart it very strong,” said Bre, 
“So,” said the druggist. 


“He loved his 


It was not yet four 


“Oh, what ‘shall I 








“ But not to. give more pain than. is uocessdi'y,” sail 
Eve. 

“To the rats ?” asktd ithe druggist. 

“ Yes,” sald Evo, “of course;add it madbbe qnick, 


‘amd not finke one black tivthe dads,” 


“So,” said the druggist, slowly. * Wellwhat | 
oe give you shall not rimke’ dé fat Wlodkt fa do 
tee.” 

Arid with a grave doutitenties he ‘Corponuded » 
powder tnd handéd it atios$ the contttr. 

Eve took it, paid the féw petive He wéked, tt 
walked away. 

Onee home she Went at onco to her foom ant 
undressed herself, and retired to, bed, faking ti: 
powder with her. Oneeor twice she tasted. it wit. 
the'tip of her tongue, hoping ib wis not-veny dis: - 
grévable. Thoh, finding it sweet, sho bravely awn - 
bowed it. 

“Ttis ovér,” she said. 
and ‘forgive Tom.” 

Aud then she laid herself owt tpon “het pillow. 
Jast ns Shoe aid So the frrbitier wdtind Uf -& Mthh-ke 
in the door bélow stattled her. Toni sever cam. 
honie—bit there le Was how; no otf Sse Hitt ‘Tor. 
would walk in, in that Cool Way, aid A6W tie Was 
ealling her. 

“ Eve—Eve—Eve—where are you ?” 

Nevér before had she refused to answer that 
voice; Why lidd he come to tertare hér dying mo- 
mehis? Marko. 

Now he was bouncing upstairs. 
room. 

“ What is the matter? 


“ Oh, Hedven forgive ine, 


He was in tho 
Aro you il) te?” eviva 


No, only tited,” She’ said faintly. 

“Ah, you lodk titéd, little Ge,” wHid he * 1 
came home to get the overcoat. I sappdse you'r: 
found ont by this time that that in thie hall isn 


thine. I wore Jolinson’s Oovétebat Wome ffi: 
the office last night by misteke, and he is anxidu. 
about it. He asked me if there was anyone in: th. 


house who would. be likely.to taéddlo with papers © 
anything in the pockets. I said no, decidedly no—i 
hadn't a jexlous Wifé--eh? What's the matter, 


Bye?” 
* Oh, Tom!” éried Bve;tnystericaly. “Ohpsay 
it'dzain! Net yort coat! Ob, ‘om, liso ms.” 


“Why, what is the maiter, Hive?” otis ‘Pan. 
“Yoo must be ill.” 

Then Eve remembered ‘ail. 

&Oh, Lam a wicked Wwoéniah, Pott’! she try: 
“Phere were letters in the pockét—ldve letters. i 
réadthem. Ithought you were falso tome. Ttio% 
poison; Tom. I’m going to die, and T long to liv. 
so, Oh, Tom, save me!” 

“ Yes, yes!” cried om. Ohygodd hotvens! whi: 
poison ?” 

“Mr. Hoffman WM ‘know.  T ‘bought it of hin 
Ptthaps he cit'sive’ ind!” celad' Neve. 

Aud atvay wept Lom, is white as duath, 16 the 
ehioriist’s, 

Ho burst into the shop Tike o whirlwind. 

“Phe lady,” he gasped. “The tdy Who boapl: 
poison here an hott ago! She took’ it by nitétare | 
Can you syvé her? Have yén an antidote? Sh 
is‘dying!” 

“No, no!” snide ld German. Bo oalm—bo 
at'rest. No, no! she earnot dis of @ats When a 
lady ask me for poison dit will riot turn-®: rat black 
in de ftce I'sty to ‘myself bo: ‘Istetls someting ; 
atid I gives her'in'dé papér diiist '@ litte ‘sugar ‘and 
sowietings. She could takes pied. Go homecand 
téll her so. Inever sels poisons’ vo Wwomeris dab-ery 
and do n6t wish de rat to tirn bitok th detase. Bo, 
be calm.” 

So ‘om flew home again, and Evo tjotééd; ind 
hearing that Johnson was a single man, who ‘adfiit- 
ted himself to be engaged, she did not rip the paich 
off his-coat as she had at first intonded. 


MK. D. 
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MEDICAL SOTENCE. 





Doctors do not flowrish tn Serbia, Up 6a very te- 
cent date their place wasaupplied by “ wise Women " 
ealted “'babas.” ‘These “ babas ” profess to have an 
intuitive knowlédge of tredicinal plats, bat tha: 
intelligént being, thé Serbian peasant, placed muc!: 
loss tiust in their medical man: than in their magic! 
skill. Phéir' petfortiance:in'tlvis line was remarkable, 
and ftidir rastio patios hed evory faith in it. 

THO most eoeonly fatal Aieensey in Serbia aro 
eotisimiption antl cotijestivtt! Of “the tangs, Plestap!> 
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remedy for the:latter ailment is to:administor to: the, 


patientethree apples growa on the same bough. If, 
after eating these apples, which are supposed to. have 
some mysterious connection with the Trinity, the 
patient feels no better, then, but not till them, the 
wise women adopts more Figorous measures. 

The unfortunate malade is laid on the greand on 
his stomach, the wise-woman scatters salt over hitn, 
and marches ‘around him mumbling cabalistic words. 
‘This seems to be a kind of exorcism, and would indi- 
cate a belief that the illness is caused by witchcraft 
or demoniacal possession. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


-— 
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THE DRAMA. 


STRAND THEATRE. 


TuERE is no theatre more frequently deserving 
notice for novelty and excellen¢e in ite productions, 
original or revived, than our mirthfal little neighbour, 
the Strand. The bill of fare is now indeed a rich 
and rare one. First, we have Miss Ada Swanborough, 
in the animated and graceful Countess of Trossilean 
in Charles Mathews’s sparkling one act comedy “‘ The 
Dowager.” Then follows the uproarious condensed 
extract of fan, “ Babes and Beetles,” of which and Mr. 
J.8. Clarke we gave a. sketch last week in these 
columns; and now Arthur Sullivan and W. 8. Gil- 
bert’s most enjoyable, ingenious, rhythmical, and 
rumbustical of ical extravag » “Trial by 
Jury,” is-added to the bill. From its reception on 
the first night, we opine it will for some time to come 
keep possession of the stagoand orchestra. The care 
taken to ensure efficiency in every detail, and the 
excellence of the cast, are most commendable. Miss 
Lottie Venne sung, acted, and looked the gushing 
and irresistible plaintiff to the life. M. Marius, whose 
talent for operatic burlesque fs undeniable, cut a traly 
comic figure as the defendant, while the judicial 
gravity of Mr. J. G. Taylor wasunsurpassable. Mr. 
Harry Cox as the fussy usher of the Court, and Mr. 
C. Parry as the rhetorical counsel for the plaintiff, 
with Mr. Penley, added completeness to the ensem- 
ble. The highly “ intelligent jury " were evidently 
® most judicious and musicianiy “panel.” The 
orchestral accompaniments were played with preci- 
sion; in short,“ Trial by Jary” at the Strand is 
most enjoyably diverting. 





ADELPHI THEATRE, 


We have already noticed with approval thé reten- 
tion of fhe children’s pantomime, “Goody Two 
Shoes,” in the Adelphi bill, after the period when 
Christmas entertainments fade away and die. It re- 
tains its hold by reason of its pretty pastoral story, 
and the charming acting of the Grattan children, 
Emilie and Harry, of Miss Kate Seymour, Master 
Barry, Little Queen Mab, and the graceful dancing 
of “La Petite Ocrito,” whieh oatry ft out of the 
category of ordinary pantomime. Another change 
took place on Saturday: the revival of the“ Colleen 
Bawn,” With a considerable remodelling of the cast 
in the leading characters of the well-known Irish 
drama. The most important of these changes are tho 
substitution of Mr. Charles Sullivan for Mr. J. ©. 
Williamson as Myles na Coppaleen; Miss Hudspeth 
for Miss Maggie Moore as Wily O'Connor ; Mr. Shiel 
Barry for Mr. Emery.as Danny Mann. The immense 
audience testified their revived fiterest and their 
approval of Mr. Chatterton’s liberality and resources 
as evinced in the mew cast by enthusiastic plandits 
and recatls. Comparisons are otlious,'is a trite text, 
and we shall avoid them. Mr. Stllivati's porform- 
ance was powerful, impressive, and effective, perhaps 
a trifle coarse, but full of vigotr. Miss Hadspeth 
was intensely affecting, withont a trace of exaggera- 
tion, and presented a caréfdl study of the héroine. 
Of Mr. Shiel Barry we shall say no more than that 
in such characters he is at present the best stage 
Irishman we know, and his Danny Mann leaves no- 
thing toask. The old favourites, Miss. Edith Staart 
(Mrs. Cregan), Miss Annie Taylor (Ann Ohute), 
Mr. W. Terris (Hardress Gregan), Mr. /J. 0. Shore 
(Kryte Daly), Mr. Morelarid (Father Tom), and 
Mr. Calthaem (Corrigan), were:thoroughly ‘at home 
in their well-distributed parts. 

The undiminished attraction of this model Tish 





play was testified by the interest evinced in the 
development of the ingenious plot of the author of 
“The Collegians,” and the applause bestowed upon 
the leading performers, 


ee 


GLOBE THEATRE:—~OORA. 


Tue first performance in London of a play in- 
tended as a medium for the display of the un- 
questionable talent of one of our most powerful 
pathetic actresses, Mrs. Hermann Vezin, must com- 
mand the attention of the playgoer aud stimulate 
the curiosity of tho amusement seckcr. Titere was 
accordingly a fall attendance at the Globe to wit- 
ness the first representation of “Cora.” It simy 
be necessary to state that “Cora” is a new, and 
we consider an improvéd vorsion of a Freticvh play 
first to the English stage wy Mr. W. G. 
Wills, and subsequently revised by Mr. F. Mar- 
shall. Tt is founded on a romance ‘entitled “ L’Ar- 
ticle 47,” from which a Grama was subsequently 
produced in Paris. 

“T’Article 47” %% @ provision\in the Oriminal 
Code by which a man who is once ‘sentenced to tho 
“galleys,” or penal servitade, shall be compelled 
to live in the town assigned by the police for his 
residence, and shall incur his former punishment 
if found elsewhere. In the English version this 
“article” of the law almost vanishos from the story, 
which is briefly this: Georges du Hamel, ons visit 
to the United States, has met at Now Orleans 
with “Oora,” in whose veins tuns'a tinge of negro 
blood. Madly in lové with het ho cannot her 
by the then law of the United States, Hoe smduces 
Cora to cross the Atlantic, by a promise of mar- 
riage. Atrived in Prance his aristocratic mother 
is horrified at this midsallianco of her only sot. 
Cora is indignant when Georges places before her 
the impossibility of his-perferming his promise in 
defiance Of his mother's objections. M. Georges 
appears to have imbibed some peculiar “ plantation ” 
notions of deeling with refractors women With a 
taint of slave-blood, for he threatens, ‘balltes, and 
insults her ina most Legree-like fashion, and winds 
up by firing a pistol in her face, which disiguros it 
with a frightful scar. For this gallant-aetion, per- 
formed by mistake on the wrong side ‘6f the Atian- 
tic, he is sentenced to five years at the “galleys.” 
He serves out his time, and eight years after M. 
Georges meets Cora. His rastication does not seem 
to have improved him, or Cora éither, for he is liv- 
ing under a false name and is betrothed to Marcelle, 
daughter of tho Comte de Rives, while Cora tsa sort 
of mysterious attraction to an American salen or 
private hotel in Paris, to which the jeunesse dorée, 
native and foreign, are invited and fleeced. 

Cora’s love revives, despite her brutal treatment, 
but when her despicable assailant, after coarse ro- 
proaches, a 8 his intended nuptials, Cora’s 
spirit of revenge in turn arises. She has him in her 
power by his shameful secret, and ‘resolves that he 
shall not marry another. Unless he consents, at 
least to'give her his‘seciéty, she will expose him as 
a felon to his fiancee. 

Georges du Hamel consetits, and repairs nightly 
to Madame dé Champ's receptions, for such is now 
the name of Cora. Marcelle has her mistrust of 
her lover, goes alone to the house, and finds him 
tote-a-tete with Cora. First from Georges, then 
from Cora, Marcelle has the history of his crime, 
Georges tries to escape with Marcelle, but Cora ap- 
pears before them, pale, desperate, and actually mad. 
Reviving from her frenzy she writes a letter'to the 
prefect, denouncing Georges as afelon-conviet. The 
letter, however, isnot sent. Finally, the Conite de 
Rives refusing, very naturally, his consent to the 
union of his daughterand Georges, Cora, restored to 
reason, becomes the mediator forthe man who has 
so deeply wronged her; and prevailing on the Count 
to teverse his decision, she gives Georges up to 
Marcelle and dies a self-immolated victim. 

For ourselves, we must cotifess that though Cora 
is very liberal in charging herself with ernelty and 
misconduct, we are so disgusted at the cowardly 
and unmanly brutality of M. Georges du Haniel, 
that we can hardly sympathise with the prolonged 
niattytdom of Gora. Mr. Pernande played the 
detestable Georges; Mr. Leathes, Vietor Mazilver, 
a Frevch ganibler, an excellent study. Mr. Stephens 
was cateful and impressive asthe Oomte de Hives, 
and Mr. Darrel Fisher showéd himseétf “a a 2 of 
the old block” in a setio-cdmie character. Miss 
Telbin played Marcelle préttily. The weight of the 
drama résts on Mrs. Hermann Vezin, and in every 








phase of love, jealousy, revenge, penitence, and self- 
sacrifice she was admirable, as tho repeated applauso 
testified. Tho situations, or stage effects, were sen- 
eational, if exaggerated, but that rests with tho 
drama, not the actress. Mrs. Vezin's departure for 
Amériva will leave a wide chasm in tho frout rank 
of our tragio ‘artistes. 


Mr. W. Horuanp, the “ People’s Caterer,” has 
announced his benefit atthe Sarrey Theatre for tho 
26th March. It is arfanged that on this occasion 
Mr. Holland will perform the part of clown in the 
Surrey pantomime, morting and evening; Nollis 
Moon, harlequin; Topsy Venn, colunibine, “ Mot- 
ley’s your only wear.” 

The Duke’s Theatre, for’sorne time the stage for 
a clever company of four-footed porformoers, is about 
to be restored to biped actors. It will reopen on tho 
31st, with an original sensational drama, “ The Two 
Mothers,” utuder the managéinent of Mr. M. L. 
Mayer. 
Drary-Lane Theatre has been closed during tho 
present weck, the stage being occupied by rehearsals 
of “ Haska,” an original play by Henry Spicer, in 
which the hero, Count Stourdja, is personated by 
Mr. Creswick, and the prindipal female character by 
Miss Leighton. 

Herr Wagner, it is reported, will visit England in 
May, and on that and the ensuing month will con- 
dact concetts consisting 6f lis own compositions. 

Miss Neilsén has just Glosed a serics of histrionic 
trrmmphs in Shdksperéam heroines in Amorica. 
Juliet, Isabel, Rosalind, 1 , Viola (Twelfth 
Night), with Jake ), Pauline Descha- 

(Lady of Lyons), have carried audiences iv 
the great cities of the great Republic into the seventh 
heaved of enthusiasm. Files of Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Toronto,and other papers are overspread with 
etlogistic notices wid Iwadatory crificvisms of our 
admirable English actress. 

Garry Season OF Faewot Prayvs, 1877.—Thio 
season, Which will bean anweal one, will commence 
on Monday, the 2Qist, aud terminate about tho 

. Monday, May the Qlet, the successfn! 
play, by MM. Brekmaun-Chiatrian, “ L’ Ami Fritz,” 
now béing played at the Comedie Franeaise, Paris, 
will be ted for a few nights only with M. 
Febvre, in his originalcharacter. On Mouday, June 
the 4th, Mdie, Theresa will make her first appearance 
ia Englond, fortwo weeks only, in one of her popu- 
lar pieces, introducing her celebrated songs. M. 
Didier will make hie appearance during this engago- 
ment. Monday, June the 18th, Madame Celine 
Ohaumont will appoar in her old company, After 
this engagement, which is for few weeks only, if 
time permits, Mdlle. Judic will make her appearanco, 
and close the season, 

The Alexandra Palace and Park are definitively 
sold. ‘Che purchasers are the committee appointed 
by the London Financial Association, which is, wo 
believe, the second largest creditor of the late com- 
pany. It is expected the Palace will open on Good 
Friday. 








FLOWERS. 

Tuy are cheap luxuries; a child may easily slip 
and root them ; the pots best rdapted for their growth: 
may be had chéap, ait Itss ‘than fifteen minutes 
day will keep thetn in youd osndition. What is more 
beautiful than a window latticed with a Maderia- 
viné in full blo¥som? A-second window miny bo 
draped about with a thrifty ivy. Other windows of 
the room may havo's basket swinging from its hodk, 
and brimming overt with greenery, if not with bios- 


'soms; with grest elasters of ground-myrtte hangiti¢ 


down like grapé bunchés; with German ivy and 
flaming nasturtinms, wandering Jew and mitrimony 
—dll of them the ¢ommon flowers of the country. 
What can be finet thati # pot of calla? If you give 
this plant its native, Nile-like warmth and moisture 
by watering it with exceedingly warm water, it will 
reward your éffort by bl on bl in quick 
succession the livelong winter, the plant only asking 
to be cut down and laid away'on its sidé when 
summer comes, to rest till another season. 





It i¢ said thatthe New Sultan of Turkey is making 
a sensation among the pedplé ‘by his affability snd 
disregard of coat etiquette. He has been asking 
his ministers, and even ‘his ‘brigadier-genorals and 
colonels, to dtive with him, and once at least has 
invited his Grand Visiter toride in the same carriage 
with hiniself. His stbjects are reported to ba ex- 
ceedingly amazed, but no less gratified. 
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fONLY A NEGRO.) 


THE “MOSQUITO” QUESTION. 


<> 
> 





Ir was at Carrellton, the northern suburb, that the 
much-tossed about 407th disembarked and estab- 
lished their camp. The colonel went down to the city 
the following day to report, and returned in a bad 
homour. 

“Queer chap, old Blower,” he soliloquised over 
his coffee that evening, while we sat silently by, 
anxious to pick up any items of news that might fall 
from his lips. * Nicely situated, I should think; 
general and staff quartered in one of the most 
luxurious mansions in the city. Walked into the 
office and asked for General Blower. That young 
popinjay, Flipper, tried to make me think it was him 
I wanted to see; but I didn’t, and asked him if Gene- 
ral Blower was a puppet-show, to be so carefully 
kept ont of sight. Smart chap, young Flipper, but 
too pert, like all the young fellows, So he laughed, 
and showed me into old Blower’s room. He pre- 
tended to be glad to see me; said he was afraid wo 
were lost. (No thanks to him, I reckon, that we are 
not in the bed of the Atlantic.) Very heavy work 
coming on, he said; Banks expected to open the 
enemy's eyes by this spring’s campaign. Blower’s 
division must beready. The 407th must be ready— 
and much nonsense of that kind. Wonder if the old 
—_ a to ct - ~¥ such talk ? I reckon 

n’t rate ourselves behind an i i i 
department ; do we, boys ?” ee 

A chorus of nogatives assured the colonel that we 
had a high opinion of ourselves, 

_“* Well, let old Blower fuss; hate to be talked to 
like a baby, thongh. And I tell you what, boys, I 
— = can ~ very fair times here for two 

onths come, for we shan’t smell powder sooner 
than that, We’ll drill like Trojans, & course, and 





make the regiment as handy asa machine; but the 
climate is delightful, everything convenient to live 
with, and little duty.” 

** And the city very near,” suggested Mainwaring. 

“Far enough off so that you won’t see it for a 
menth,”’ retorted the colonel, with a grim smile. 

“But it’s delightful to be a soldier,’”’ said the 
quarter-master, complacently picking his teeth. 
* Who wouldn’t be one ?” 

The noise of a horse’s hoofs galloping up to the 
tent was presently heard, and a large envelope was 
passed in to the adjutant. 

** Read it, Frogge,”’ said the colonel. “Some camp- 
order, likely.” 

Frogge tore open the envelope, and read, over the 
signature of Ned Flipper, the command that the 
407th should forthwith relieve the guard between 
Algiers and Brashear City, each company being 
placed at a separate post. 

The colonel turned pale as he heard it, snatched 
the order, read it, and threw it down with a very 
emphatic ejaculation. 

“* May the shade of Mars deliver us from Blower !”” 
he groaned. “ Not three days in the company before 
we are set to guarding a railroad. Pretty business 
for such a regiment as the 407th. Wonder if he 
—" like to set us to sweeping the streets of the 
city?’ 

But for once the colonel wag too hasty in his 
opinion. The duty to which we were assigned was 
important and dangerous, as we presently discovered. 
The enemy had more than once made forays upon this 
road, and in one instance had surprised and cap- 
tured a whole company. It was, with us, the be- 
ginning of the campaign; and right here a few 
words are necessary, to outline the country and the 
military situation to the reader. 

There is a doleful melody, the burder of which is, 
“In the lowlands, lowlands, low,” a locality embrac- 








ing, in fact, the whole southern half of the country: 
For the first hundred miles above the Gulf, the river 
is almost upon a level with the adjacent country, 
which is protected by levees, or artificial banks, from 
overflow. 

All through the vast tract of land westward to the 
Gulf, there is neither swell nor hillock to break tho 
uniform flat, The whole country is for the most 
partalluvial, and hasactually been deposited by the 
streams tending southward to the Gulf. This is 
true of the land upon which the city stands to-day. 
Nor is the lower part drained only by the great 
river, which discharges its mighty accumulation of 
water through its Delta of half a dozen mouths. 

Below its confluence, many streams, or more pro- 
perly straits, take their rise in the latter, and pursue 
a sinuous course southerly to the Gulf. 

These are the bayous of the city; and a narrow 
belt of plantation on either side of each of them em- 
braces the sugar-growing district, with its enormous 
yields of that staple. 

Eighty miles westward is Brashear City, an in- 
considerable place, connected with the village by 
railroad. The Atchafalaya having its head-waters in 
the Red'River, and Bayou Teche, flowing from re- 
mote parts, both unite at Brashear City in an expan- 
sion of water called Berwick Bay, from which the 
Atchafalaya flows into the bay of the same name. 

Here, at Brashear City, was our extreme western 
outpost; a dozen miles up the Teche, the narrow 
strip of open country bordering the bayou had been 
strongly fortified, and was held by the army of tho 
late clever general, Dick Taylor. Eastward of tho 
Atchafalaya to the river, the country was a terra 
incognita—a chaos of lakes and swamps known only 
to fugitive negroes and boatmen. 

The railroad to Brashear was built through » 
wilderness of swampy forest; except the dozen 
bayous which it crossed, the track was laid between 
impenetrable cypress swamps, seemingly the 
dreariest and least attractive spots imaginable. It 
is all wild, unreclaimed and uninhabited, except by 
the most repulsive of animal life. 

Huge alligators splash and paddle lazily in the 
turpid pools, and snakes inhabit the waters, or hiss 
from the trees ; owls, lizards and larantulas abound, 
and dense clouds of insects, poisonous and irritating, 
infest the air. It is almost impossible to convoy 
with a pen an adequate idea of these swamp thickets. 
They are in fact oy eye 3 you cannot enter them, 
save by the slow labour of destroying everything 
before you, and cutting yourself a path. 

In the wet season, the ground is covered with stag- 
nant water to a great depth; but when the heat of 
midsummer has parcthed the ground, a thick growth 
of spiked palm bushes springs up between the trees, 
and the luxuriant trails of the Spanish moss are in- 
terlaced and interwoven from branch to branch. 
Nature has interposed her barriers against you; the 
solitude of these wild wastes remains from year to 
year unbroken, - 

Nevertheless, great vigilance was required to guard 
this railroad against the raid of the enemy. It could 
be reached only by crossing the Teche and lower 
lakes in boats, and thence creeping cautiously down 
the bayous to some of the tridges; but they well 
knew its value as a means of communication, and 
might hezard a great deal to impair it. 

They knew that the campaign would in all proba- 
bility be opened on the Teche, for their army was 
gathered there, and the country through which it 
ran teemed with all kinds of commissary supplies. 
It was easy to see that this road would then 5 the 
vital link in maintaining our communications with 
the city ; and I think when Colonel Carib came to 
understand the topography of the country better, he 
must have considered himself and his regiment com- 
plimented by the choice. 

The order which the colonel received conveyed the 
additional information that the 407th was attached 
to the brigade of General Weitzel, then lying at 
Thilodeaux, on Bayou La Fourche. Two northern 
regiments, with ours, composed the command ; and 
as we occupied the situation nearest the enemy, it 
was fair to suppose that our place would be in the 
van when the advance came to be made. The rest- 
less spirits in the regiment hailed the prospect with 
delight. The quarter-master growled at the increase 
of labour which our new situation would devolve 
upon him, and the adjutant spent the twelve hours 
before our departure in getting up orders for the 
different companies. 

One of the great steamboats, coughing and wheer- 
ing as if afflicted with a bad cold, took us and our 
camp-equipage aboard that night, and conveyed as 
to Algiers, opposite the city. 

y the joint ement of Short and the super- 
intendent, who occupied themselves for two hours in 
countermanding other’s orders, the train was at 
last made up, and half an hour after midnight we 
wereen route, The twinkling lights from the boats 





on the river, and from the great city opposite, we left 
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behind us, and we plunged into the darkness and 
dreariness of the lowlands. 

One by one we dropped off into that unquiet sleep 
which suldiers enjoy aboard troop trains, doubled up 
into as small a compass as possible to economise 
room. Occasionally the stopping of tho train 
awakened us, and the sergeant-major would inform 
the captain of Company A., B., or O., that he was to 
station his company here; and then the train rumb- 
led on again, and there was another season of uneasy 
slumbers. 

In these moments of wakefulness, when the stars 
happened to be out, I caught glimpses of dark masses 
of forests, closely bordering the road, and now and 
then, when we crossed the bridge, I noticed the tur- 
pid waters of a bayou, confined by the high banks of 
the levee; and sometimes the odour of oranges blew 
in at the epen window from the adjoining orchards. 

The colonel and staff, with one of the companies, 
were left at La Fourche; and some time after day- 
light the train stopped at Bayou Boeuf, within a few 
miles of Brashear, and O.ptain Haxell and Company 
I}, were called for. 

We were relieving a regiment along this road, and 
a full company of soldiers were drawn up here ready 
for the return train to take them to Algiers. 

They were soldierly fellows, and handled their 
muskets with wonderful precision, though three 
months before they were hoeing cane in the planta- 
tions; but it was impossible to control our risibles 
during the roll call; and even the white captain 
smiled upon seeing our mirth. The orderly, a great 
jetty-faced fellow, with a voice like a thunder-clap, 
commanded attention, and proceeded thus: 

“ Abraham McMahon !” 

“ He—ah!” and down came a musket from a sup- 
port toa shoulder. 

“ Pontius Pilate !’’ 

“* He—ah |” 

“ Prince Charles E lward !’’ 

“He—ah!”’ (This latter was certainly no Pre- 
tender in the matter of colour.) 

“* Nebuchadnezzar Jones !’’ 

“ He—ah !” 

“‘ Henry Clay Johnsing !” 

“ He—ah yr 

The roll embraced most of the modern celebrities, 
with a fair sprinkling of scriptural and historical 
cognomens. The natives provided an excellent break- 
fast for my company; and while their captain was 
turning over the orders tome, they grew confidential 
with the soldiers. 

“ We hab quarter in de big house dere,’”” I over- 
heard one of them say. ‘‘ Ole Mass’ Gassoway’s 
heuse ; but he hab gone off ; I specs he don’t like so 
much blue clothes ’round, and thinks mebbe he be 
‘spected of sending news to Mass’ Dick Taylor up de 
Teche. Splendid house, once; but we had no 
blankets, at first,and so we tore up the carpets to 
make ’em ; and we couldn’t all see in de big lookin’- 
glass togedder, and so we broke him in pieces, Hi, 
hi!—but it’s great fun for ole mass’!’’ 

About noon the train returned from Brashear and 
took away the coloured company, and I proceeded to 
examine the situation. 

Bayou Boeuf, I discovered, took rise in Lake Pa- 
lourde, some three miles above the railroad, and 
emptied into Berwick Bay below Brashear. This was 
an inviting point of attack, as an armed force might 
easily cross the lake from Taylor’s camp, and, unless 
stoutly opposed, burn the bridge at Bayou Boeuf, aud 
retreat unharmed. 

Our principal duty was to be ready to take arms 
for the defence of the bridge at an instant’s warning, 
and to keep a strong outpost constantly on the shore 
of Lake Palourde. We took possession of the deserted 
house, and I threw out a strong picket immediately 
to the lake. Lieutenant Reeves went wit! us, and I 
passed the night in one of the upper chambers of the 
house, trying to sleep. 

It was a vain effort—a faithful trial—that was all. 
Trom the adjacent awamps came clouds of ravenous 
mosquitos, athirs$ for our blood, and actually shriek- 
ing their savage delight upon us. Terrible fellows 
they were; of such a size, and so ferocious! I 
tossed and tumbled on my blankets, wildly striking 
sodslapping at the sanguinary marauders, and occa- 
sionally yelling with rage and pain as one of them 
fairly planted his poisonous stings in my face. It 
was a now species of martyrdom, perfecily agonising 
in its effects. 

In my innocence, I supposed I had suffered from 
mosquitos at Saratoga and Avon, I had flattered 
myself the habits of the unprincipled creatures were 
known to me, and that I had endured as greata tor- 
taent as he could inflict. But that was before the 
exigencies of the war took me southwards. 

My sight may have been to some extent distorted 
by anger and excitement; but I solomnly aver that 
tums twenty-five hundred of these insect pests at- 
tacked me that memorable night, each as large as a 





thimble, andeach shrieking like the whistle of a loco- 
motive. 

The whole company awoke the next morning with 
swollen cheeks and deformed noses ; and Lieutenant 
Slim suggested that a speedy way to end the cam- 
paign would be to collect all the mosquitos and alli- 
gators,and drive them up the Teche towards the 
enemy’s intrenchments. 

The next day I spent with the picket. I noticed as 
I walked up the bayou, that no sugar-cane had been 
planted in the fields the preceding fall. They 
were covered with stubble, the natural effects of the 
war. 

A large flock of buzzards rose from the fence before 
me, and flew lazily a few rods away; and, as I turned 
my eyes to the bayou, I saw a great alligator, full 
ten feet long, basking his scaly body in the san. 
The whole country swarmed with animal life; strange 
birds screamed and chattered from the branches, 
the beautiful white cups of the magnolia were un- 
folding, and the green and freshness of spring were 
abroad over the landscape. 

I found the picket—Sergeant Miles and ten of 
the most trusty mea of the company—established 
behind a thick clump of palm bushes, where they 
coald sce the whole of the lake without being dis- 
covered. I surveyed the situation with critical atten- 
tion,and quickly satisfied myself that whoever came 
from the Teche to attack us must land here, as long 
as the outpost at Brashear was securely held. Nobody 
could penetrate the thick swamps that lined the 
shore of Lake Palourde ; the enemy, who knew the 
country so well, would nevertry it. The lake lay 
before us like a sheet of glass, glistening in tho 
morning sun, the opposite shore being dimly visible 
six miles off. 

A narrow neck of marshy land separated it from 
Grand Lake; then, beyond the latter, was the Teche, 
and the enemy, 

* I'd like to’trade the mosquitos for the enemy,”’ 
said Private Blane, whose honest countenance was at 
present mottled with great spots of fiery redness, 

“Toll us that when you smell their powder, John,” 
said the sergeant, good-humouredly. 

The day passed away without incident; nothing 
but waterfowl disturbed the lake. The evening 
came on chilly, but we built no fires; they might 
have served as beacons for raiders. 

I had lain down in my blankst beneath the shelter 
of the bushes, and was dozing, dreaming, it may be, 
of northern sleighrides, when the sergeant touched 
my arm. 

“Thereis a noise on the lake, sir,” he whispered. 
*¢ It sounds like the dip of a paddle.” 

Isprang up and peered out into the darkness. 
Nothing could be seen; I could hardly distinguish 
the faces of the men by mo, as they crouched behind 
the bushes, grasping their arms. But far out upon 
the lake could be heard the steady dip, dip of a pad- 
dle, seemingly approaching the shore. 

It could not be a gull’s wing; it was much too 
steady for that. : 

“‘There’s only @ single boat, by the sound,” whis- 
pered Sergeant Miles, ‘A scout, I think,’ 

Steadily the sound drew near; so near that I 
thought the boat could be only a few rods from the 
shore. 

“Ready, every man,’ I whispered. ‘ Challenge 
them, sergeant.”’ 

“ Halt!’ heshouted. The sound ceased instantly. 

‘* Who comes there ?” 

There was no response. 

“* Who comes there ?”’ he shouted again. 

I waited a few saconds, a very few, and then whis- 
pered the order: 

“ Aim—fire !” 

A brigh: flash burst out from behind the bushes, 
and the crash of the muskets broke with startling 
effect on the stillness of the night. The bullets were 
effective, though sent at random; by the flash we 
saw a skiff fi}ling and sinking, and a man swimming 
tuwards the shore. 

The sergeant with a couple of men went down to 
the beach, and soon returned, conducting a dripping 
negro, who looked up into my face with the most 
doleful and despairing expression imaginable. At 
any other time I could have shrieked with laughter 
over his appearance. 

Excessive fright had slightly paled the ebony of 
his face, and hia ‘expansive mouth, more suggestive 
of a shark than a human being, was wide open, while 
his eyeballs actually protruded with fear. 

“For de Lord’s sake, don’t kill Jonah!” he 
managed to articulate, *‘ Hab done nuflin at all to 
be killed for.’’ 

“ Why didn’t you answor the challenge?” I asked. 

“ Bress your soul, mass’, I was mortal ’fraid! You 
say ‘who dat?’—I ’fraid to say ‘Jonah, from the 
enemy’s camp,’ for fear you shoot ;so I lay down in 
the boat,and say nothing; and then ‘crack! crack! 
go de guus, and away go poor Jonah s boat.” 





‘Are there any more boats on the lake, to. 
night ?”’ 

* Not a one, mass,’’pon my soul, none at all. Now 
listen to Jonah. Beon servant long time for officer 
up at Camp Bisland——”’ 

“The enemy’s camp?’’ 

“Golly, yes; heap of ’em dere! SoI hear dat de 
soldiers coming up de bayou for a fight; tinks I, 
* Jonah, you better go and leab here, and tell dem all 
about Mass’ General Dick Taylor and his army.’ So 
I set out to-day, and swam over de Teche; soldier 
on dé bank say, ‘ who dat?’ and Jonah dive out ob 
sigat ; and he say ‘alligator,’ and I float down, and 
land in de swamp. Den I wade the swamp—cross 
de Grand Lake. So hereI is.” 

My fears that he might be a decoy thrown forward 
by a large party to lull us into security, vanished, as 
I heard this story and examined his person. His 
clothes were torn, and plastered with mud, and his 
ae face were scratched and bleeding with 

riars. 

He knew perfectly the situation of the enemy, as 
I discovered after half an hour’s examination, They 
had built works, he said, six miles above Patterson- 
ville. from the swamp on either side to the bayou. 

Tney had twenty or thirty guns in position, and 
a great many men—as many as twenty thousand, I 
conjectured, from his description. There were armed 
steamers on the Teche and Grand Lake; but he did 
not think the generals intended any raids towards 
the city. They meant to wait our advance in their 
own country, and were perfectly satisfied of their 
ability to repel any attack. 

The following morning I sent Jonah under guard 
to Colonel Oarib, to be forwarded by him to General 
Weitzel. I afterwards discovered that nis informa- 
tion was substantially correct, and that it was of the 
greatest impor‘ance iu determining the plan of the 
ensuing campaign. 

January and February slipped away without any 
incident of particular interest. The rainy season 
came on, when it seemed as if the very floodgates of 
the skies were opened upon us, and the mud became, 
without exaggeration, knee-deep. 

The alligators grew bolder, and a great ssaly 
fellow was shot one day while entering the house ; 
while the mosquitos seemed determined to pursue 
us to death. 

We picketed tho lake carefully, but there were no 
more indications of auything from the enemy. Night 
ani day, and in the heaviest rains, we kopt vigilant 
watch and ward, but no enemy appeared, One day, 
when the rain fell in torrents, we heard the distant 
booming of guns, appearing to come from somo point 
across the lake. 

For almost an hour the sounds continued, in- 
dicating a fight; and putting the company under 
arms, I waited for some report of it. The news came 
the next day. 

One of our gunboats, with two companies from our 
brigade, and an officer of General Weitzel’s staff, 
had gone up Grand Lake to reconnoitre, and her 
commander very imprudently ventured into Bayou 
Teche. 

Masked batteries lined the shore, and the boat 
was raked fore and aft with round shot and grape, 
and drifted helplessly down tho stream, with her 
engines crippled. 

The soldiers made a good fight with their muskets, 
but they could do little less than stand up and be 
slaughtered ; and the result was the surrender of the 
gunboat and all on board. 

But fast on the heels of this came the news of 
Farragut’s gallant passage of the batteries of Port 
Hudson, with the loss of one of his ships, and the 
demonstration of a division of our forces against the 
enemy’s stronghold. The troops had fallen back to 
Baton Rouge again; but what did it mean? 

I had nobody to speculate with me now, upon the 
sigus of the campaign, aud most earnestly did I 
yourn for the companionship of the mess, with its 
gossip about passing events. My lieutenants were 
goo:l fellows, but didn’t seem at all anxious to know 
what our part in the struggle was to be ; Slim was too 
phlegmatic to care, and Reeves too indifferent to the 
events of the future. 

They smoked their pipes with the most perfect 
nonchalance, and advised me not to try to precipitate 
a collision with the enemy. 

By-and-bye, towards the last days of March, the 
train from Algiers dropped a lieutenant of General 
Weitzel’s staff at Bayou Boeuf. He examined the 
ground thorougily, ascertained the dopth of the 
bayou and the lake, and asked me a great many 
questions, 

Three days afterwards, the news flew abroad. 
The formidable ram, Queen of the West, was in 
Grand Lake, and a descent upon the Bayou Boeuf 
bridge was probably meditated. ‘I'he whole brigade 
was ordered up to the threatened point, and of 
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course the 407th would be united again. T Kailed | 
the prospect with joy; while Reeves quietly re | 
marked : ; 
“Yes; it will be a good thing. It will equalise | 
our sufferiags on the Mosquito Question.” Li. R. 





AN OLD HOUSE. 





Tiere fs something in an old ‘honse'that there 
never can be in a néw one. Thé new one may be 
handsomer, it may have higher ceiliigs and broader 
panes of glass, 2 medieval mantel-piece, and Frénch 
paper on the walls, and Persiau rugs. You muy be 
proad of it, but you loved the old house—the dear 
old house—almost ‘as old as the great trees at the 
door. 

A tall man could touch the ceilings with his palm, 
and the great mantel-pieces were stiff and ugly ; but 
theré, in the firelight, used'to Bit, Once upon a time, 
the old grandmother With her knitting, while the 
children climbed her knee*and she told thém stories 
of ‘her youth. 

Out of that window—the little window with the) 
diamond panes—she had looked to see her young 
husband coming home after a long dey’s hunt, flushed 
with exercise, bright; and handsome. There lay the 
great red deer he shot; yonder the dogs were 
kennelled—the great, brown-eyed dogs. 

One of their race, then umborn, sometimes stands 
beside her as she tells these tales, old and blind atid 
toothless, and there are no deer now. Yes, up tlint 
rond she had ridden herself, a gay young brite, 
coming for the first time to her husband's house, futl 
of hope and love and joy. There her babes had 
been born, grown to be men and women, and gone 
forth. 

Out of that door went, at last, her husband's long 
funeral train, and nothing was left her of her life 
but its memories. There she sat, thinking and kuit- 
ting, telling the old stories, 

How couldshe be so content? the young people 
often thonght. 

The tall clock stood in the hall and tickéd,'as it 
had done for seventy years. In the ghiss cupboard 
were stored a sacred silver tea-pot that had been ‘a 
wedding present. 

Fox's Martyrs and the Pilgrim’s Progress were in 
the book-case, and the big Bible on the stand ; antl 
there were black profiles of choked-looking gentle- 
men and ladies, with wondrous puffs on their heads, 
on the walls ; up in the bed-rooms were rag-carpets 
and high-post beds, and chests of drawers, and loug 
presses. How many heads had rested on those pil- 
lows! What happy dreams had been dreamt, witt 
bitter tears shed! 

And down in the parlour, with its hard, uptight 
sofa, guests with strange dulness of which no oite 
dreamt, had been entertained: and lovers had wooed 
and won, and doubtless there had been little traredics, 
such as go on between lovers through all the goriera- 
tions. Story after story has told itself in the old 
house. 

They are not all happy ones, but they make the 
old house different from anew one. Memories lurk 
in the very walls ; and who shall say that the spirits 
that lie at rest in the old churchyard yonder, under 
tumlstones on which moss has grown, do not some- 
times flit through it—unseen bit felt—bringing 
softened emotions and tender revollevtions as they 
pass ? 

The very trees in the garden are not as other 
trees. ‘They have their stories. Under tiis a first 
kiss was taken ; under that hands met iu an eternal 
parting. 

Down in the orchard is a baby’s grave—the baby 
would be fifty years old if he lived to-day—bnut only 
a little while ago his mother sat there and shed a 
tear over it. 

The new house is fine and costly and modern, but 
there is no poetry in it, and there will not be until at 


least two generations have made it an old house, and 
haunted it with sweet ghosts, as they did the old 
one. M. K. D. 





HELPING OTHERS, 





Ir stems ‘A strange thing, but it is nevertheless 
trie, that sharing another’s burden will lighten 
our own. If you begin doing little things for your 


neighbour it will very soon be easy for you to 


ficient unto himself. Trust in Providence is no- 
thing but higher belief in humanity. You may 
feel very much depresséd some day, discouraged 
and well-nigh despairing, when eome friend hap- 
pens to come in and you are soothed and eheered 
and encoutaged; the veil is. liftedy and you are 
happy once more. 

Many are able to give substantial help to those 
who ate in need; money, to tide over some finan- 
cial trouble; food, to keep « family froin starv: 
ing; gifts, that nourish the hedrt with assarancés 
of love--séimdthing that may be ‘a trifle in itself, 
but helps make up the sum of human happiness. 
But perhaps you ernnot do this+-you hive a large 
family and limited means—well, then, draw on the 
mental treasury. Give kinil wordd; comfort those 
who are bowed down, ‘speak dvingly to children; 
— ready to help everybody to the best of your 
ability, 





FACKTI &, 
Tits fs how & Calcittts paper describes the Idea? 
firetvorks on the Tet Jatinary : 
“Showers of starg arid constellations shot athiwatt 


ee blue Hmpyrean by the pyfoteciniss’s subtle 
art!” 


TNE NDW AMUSEMUAT. 


When’er through London’s cfookel ways 
T foam on others’ deeds ititent, 
My vagtant footstep me betrays 
(I will admit I havé a craze 
To ponder over each event). 
For nothing’sets my eye aglow 
Like that which everyone has met— 
A bill which lets the nation know 
Once more the owner has on show 
“*'Phis House to Let.” 


I always knoek and ask the rent, 
The landlord's nwme'and wihers he dwells, 
What was his greatest distoment, 
‘And how avout the gas, atid bells’? 
I always turn each corner out, 
No cranny did I onee forget ; 
Aud thus, I learn a deal, no itibt, 
Oi what would else be lost avout 
** This House to Let.” 


And if the tenant still be there, 
1 love to con his chattels o’er 

‘And squat within his easy-chair, 

And ask him when he goes ‘and where, 
Until he seems a littie'sore. 

But if this tenant stands it well 
(This tenant with possesion yet), 

I find out how it first befell 

He came within this house to dwell— 
** This Llouse to Let.’’ 


And thus I run around the town, 

Till almost everywhere I've been ; 
And whether bills aré up or déwn 
The end my work will surely crown, 

And every honse by me be seen, 
So will I wander round and round, 

Regardless if it’s dry or wet, 

And street by street you may be bound 
Will hear my knock if in it’s fouad 
“ This House to Let.” 


WALKING, 

A sctentiFic lecturer on walking says his “ex- 
periments show that one side of the body always 
tends to outwalk the other.” 

It is extremely fortunats for all of ns that this 
Iectnrer has called attention to this singular propen- 
sity, because it would have been uneomimenty dis- 
agreeable ii, some day when we were wilking up the 
street, one sile of us started ahead and ontivalked 
the other, aud got a dozen Fjfares in advance of it! 

No man lixes to see half of himself p*aneing aloug 
the side-walk without any reffrence to the’ ofer 
half, and the bors all following him, studying ana- 
tomy and ridiculing the action of his liver! It would 
be humiliating. Everybody ought to goard against 
énch a calamity now, since this savaut has indicated 
its probability. 

“ Av what rate that girl’s tongue is going!’ said a 
lady, looking complueently at her danghter, who was 
discussing some subject of apparent interest with a 
iandsome young clergyman, 

“ Yes,” replied a satirical neighbour ; ‘‘ her tongue 
is going at the cu-rate,” 


—Fun. 


AN editor thus advertises his missing hat: 
“Tne gentleman who inadvertently took our new 





perform great deeds in his behalf 


No man issuf- 





beaver, and left an inferior article in its stead, wiil 


do us infinite kindness ‘by retureing ours, @nd he 
shall receive our warmest thavkeand two apologies 
—ah apology for the trottble we have given him, @nd 
the ‘apology for-» hat’ he has jeft us.” 


Rorwscitiy said bie day he always knew, when 
people were tatking about hid fellow Hebrews, 
whether the latter ‘were rich 6r poor, Oyon beilix 
asked how he’caie to know that, he replidd ; 

“Why, you see, when people are talking abotit 
wealthy man of my ereed, they ckll hith an Istaclite, 
but if he is poor they call hima Jew.” 

HOW WE ARRANGE OUR LITILE DINNERS. 


Mistitess ; “Oh, @6dlt, we shall want’ alter fay 
fout this evening. What dé you think, Badited'ti. 
joist, of oxtail soup, lobster pates, ‘atid uit ‘etfs — 
sv, beet?” 

Odok': * Yes, *im-fhesh, ot Atistt +” 

Mirsrrkss: “ Lets ‘see? ‘uly the Brows — 
tinued wifldo!” —Pritach. 


THE OFRISTMAS ‘denMon, 

GERALD (who has been listening with! exeniplhry 
ptiiencé) : “ Matinia, when is fhe'goliig to thik 2h6us 
tite padditeg'?”’ “Pinch. 

MALAPROPOS. 


‘Manca (who is anxious for her etdedt boy tostrow 
off: “Did ever anyone 'see'stoha ‘tiresinia bor! 
Nuw what did Itell you, Predty; was thé tent 
plawie?”’ 

Pirppy, (fanmpiag at it}: “The phage 6” ‘fhe 
fit'st-born 1” Pus. 

VERS De “SOctErE, 

Twat playful but tender yourig’ bart, the Hon. 
Fitz-Lavender Belaira, enjoys the ‘almost -perfect 
bliss of reading a little thing of ‘Nie*oWt to@ effcly 
of weak-minded but intensely sympathetié wonrdni :-— 


“TO A FAIR ARCHERESS, 


“ Glad lady ming, that glitserest 
In shimmah of stummah athwartt the 
lawn, 
Canst tell me which i#' bitterest— 
The glammaw of Eve, or the gliiththah 
of datva, 


© To these with whose heatts thon Titterest 
Vhe field where they fall at thy feet to 
fawn? 
As a buttahfly dost thou flattah by! 
How, whence, and oh! whither, art come 
and gone ?”’ 

Oxorvs: ' How exquisite! How refihed! How 
really quite too far more than nivst ‘airfally deli- 
cions !’’ , 

As the poem fs'not 6f equal motit throughout wo 
only qavte the first stants, +P utiohi, 


A pork butcher, be it respectfully obsérved, is #4 
far in advance of the age, inasmueh as te both kills 
and cures. Now, itis rare indeed that a doctor ean 
achieve more thau one of these delicate operations 
successfully at a timé; dt all events, therd is no 
living. proof of the two having been performed com- 
pletely to the patient’s satisfaetion. 

Pat, atriving at-ati inn in thé interior 6f Michigan, 
late at night, went to bed, and*was called ap in two 
or three hours to tenew fis journey west by next 
coach. 

** What will yon charge,” said he, “forthe bitut 
lotiging’?” 

“A dollar,” wae the reply. 

“Sure,” he rejoined, “wn’ it was licky I had fo 
rise sovairly; for, if PA spt till mortiing, Pd ‘not 
have had tho money 'to pay my bill.” 


a BENT.” 


‘Fatuer, did Casca, who helpeti to kill Juliae 
Oxsar, own a great many houses ?”’ 
“No, my dear, not that I knuw of 
you think so?” 

“Because, father, lam reaiing here where it swys, 
‘See what a “rent”? the envious Casea made.’ ”’ 

Juy was io that father’s couitenanés, ‘and the 
— looked delighted at the wisioim of her daly 
clitid. 


What makes 


AMERICAN COOLNRSS, 

A Yanxer, who, making one of those journeys 
across the continent of America, was reluctant to go 
to sleép, lest he should miss the anhouncement of the 
artival at a certain station. The guard, however, 
begged him to get his sleep it comfort, and assured 
him that nothing should prevent his being called at 
the proper time, 

With many expressions of misgivings and many 
eautions to the gaatd not'to failhim, the auxious 
passengér at length went to sleep, Aud the guard 





after all forgot to eall him, and did not think of it 
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antil the traia was gone a considerable distance too 
far. 

But trains gre not frequent in those parts, andthe 
rules of the train service are not'so rigid asin more 
civilised regions, aud the eonscious-stricken guard 
succeeded in inducing the driver'to back the carriages 
to the station in question. 

Presently they were back at the station, and the 

uard called the passenger. 

“Allright,” said the passenger quietly, bub not 
etirting. - 

“ But we ate now at the étation,” said the guard, 
“and we shall be g’ wine on sharp.” 

“Thank you,” said the passenger eomposedly, 
with the curious Yaukee emphasis on the second 
word ; but never moved. 

The guard thought he was half asleep, and ‘was 
— toshake him up, When the passenger anid ence 
again : 

“ All right, thank you; the doctor eid I must take 
my pills at this station.” 

ANY EXOUSE BETTER THAN NONE. 


Toma: ‘‘Gie usa bite o’ yer apple, Billy.’’ 
Future DrnomatretT: “ Oan’t do that, Tommy. 
Don't yer see tuis ere apple’s a paddin’ apple, ava I 
wouldn’t like to give a friend a bite of a puddin’ 
apple.” —Fun. 
“MIND YOUR STOPS.” 


Orp Woman (who always has a grievance): 
Well, miss,”’ course I oughtn’t to gfumble, bat I do 
\ave the rheumatiz bad and the place is uncommon 
cold and damp ; but it won’t be for long—it won't be 
for long” 

Youne Lapr: “Ah, avd whata blessing it will 
be, Biddy, for us all when your time comes. 

(N. B,—She intended to add, ‘‘ To know you are 
60 well prepared,” but Biddy collapsed béfore sii: 
could get to that, —Faa, 


MEATEMP8YCHOSIS. 


Tue meat difficulty is solved. The Americans 
send us over fresh at 84. @ pound. Vengeante ix 
meated out to the butchers who kept meat up, anti if 
you give a son of toila pound of American beef i: 
is a pleasure to watch bi(meat) up the lot. It is bu: 
meat something of the sort should have happened. 

—FPaun. 


DOMESTIC CONSIDERATION. 


Lavy (to servant who has given notice three days 
after her arrival): “Bat ii you didn’t mean to stay 
why did you take the place 28 

Servant: “Well, ’m, when I see you at the 
Registry Office you leoked se tired.and fagged I teok 
your situation out of charity like.” 

ABBEY GO LUCKY. 


Tus robbery from Battle Abbey*was complete: 
long before the servants got wind of it. They didn’: 
get wind of it, because the Duchess’s Abbey gales 
were out of the way. —Fun, 

HE MUST ABDUL TIMES, 


Tue poor Sultan has had another attack of ‘that 
nasty toothache. His great troubles now seem to be 
bow viziers, new constitutions, and neuralgias. 

—Fun, 

Criaars of a Good Brand—The Speaker's. 

+Fan. 
NOTE. 

Ir is asserted by the High that the Ritualistic 
martyrs are bricks, They are—Rubricks, —Fun. 

Provan position for a horseman of undoulitei 
pluck.—The mastership of the ‘‘Oraven Hounds.” 

—Fun, 


Tug Place for Dun Horses.—Dunstable. —Fun. 
EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


Baker (a little too partisularas things go) : “ ITore 
—I say! This won't do! You've given me two 
French *apennies!” 

Youncster: “Oh, never mind! Save ’em up 
for change for people who buy French rolls.” 

—Judy. 





STATISTICS. 


Durina the last financial year 1,373,936 dog 
licences were taken out, being an increase of more 
than 100,000 over the previous year, producing to 
the revenue £343,484, the evasions of the duty has, 
however, become so numerous that it is in contem- 
plation to delegite to the police authorities some of 
the powers of prosecution now possessed only vy the 
officers of the Inland Revenue. 


Captain Harris, of Powyt-cottage, Parkstoue, while | 





shooting in Bere-wood a few days.ago, shot a splendid 
male fallow deer, his.gan being loaded with smiall 
shot only. The antlered head will doubtless be 
added to other trophies of a'similar character which 
adorn his study—the result of sporting achieve. 
ments during his sojourn in Thdin, 

The Wild Fow! Preservation Act, 1876, has come 
into foree. The Act protects woodeock, widgeon, 
summer snipe, teal, curlew, plover, wild duck, wild 
godse, storm curlew, sealark, sandpiper,-redshank, 
purre, pochard, plovers, page, lapwing, mullard, 
dotterell, dinbird, oxbird, @talin, gédwit; green+ 
shank, pé>wit, phalarope, ruff, dandefling, shoveller, 
stint, spoonbill, stonehatch, ‘thier, whaup, 
whimbrell, and snipa. 

In the course of a year or twoa gymnasium will 
have beew provided as every station in the United 
Kingdom where boiiies of troops are stivbiokéd. 





LITTLE BARE FEET. 


Little bare feet on the hurrying street, 
Whither.away do ye go, 
While Autumn flies fast, and pipes the 


ast, 
Andaivily falls the snow ? 
If little bare feet could answer meet, 
Through lips ‘half wasted away, 
And hollow eyes that can tell 16 lies, 
Taois is what they might say: 


“To one the news, black ‘bests and 
shoes, 
Or sweep the ¢rossirigs tleatt; 
To sell what we can to wothan ‘aritl man, 
A few stray pennies to glean; 
Here to and fre, we-shivering:go, 
Or dumbly stand in thestorm, 
And wondering when, if ever ogain, 
Our little toésshall be-warnm,’’ 


But, little bare fect, I eften meet, 
Your elder, whose duty should ‘be 

To shod you warm from the biting storm, 
Asking piteous alms of me. 

Have they no work that they still lurk 
Idling all day to and fro? 

Or cease they to cave for the poor feet 


bare 
That still must shivering go ? 
‘6 Aye, elders have we, whose care it should 
be 


Say the'little bare feet. “But ifear 
Both brother and sire, on humble hire, 
Look down with a growl and aster, 
We wust rest content with the warnth that 
is sent 
From boiler or bake-shop beluw 
Through the heavy flags toour tatters aud 


rags, 
When sweeps the wind and thesnow.” 


Ah, little bare feet! but wealth were sweet, 
If it were at our commend, 
To shod you Warm from the pitiless storin, 
Throughout this freezing-Jand ; 
Not alone for the sake of the joy ’twould 
make 
In cheating the wind and snow, 
Bat to brieg to shame the cowaids whose 
blame 
It is that yo shivering go. N. U. 





os 


GEMS. 


ATTENTION, application, accuracy, method, pune- 
tuality, and dispatch, are the principal qualities re- 
quired for the efficient conduct of business of any 
sort. ‘These at first sight may appear to be small 
matters ; and yet they are of essential importance 
to human happiness, well-being, and usefulness, 
They are little things, it is true; but human life is 
made up of comparative trifles. It is the repetition 
of little acts which constitute not only the sum of 
human character, but which determine the character 
of nations. 

Woat is it that.makes all those men who associate 
habitually with women superior to those who do 
not? What wakes that woman who is adoustoined 
to stand at eae iu the society of men superior to her 
gex in general? Surely becanse tliey are in the habit 
of -iree, graceinl continued oonvereation with the 
other sex. Wonien iv this way lose their frivolity, 
their faculties awaken, and their delicacies and peou. 





liarities unfold all their beauty and captivation in the 
spirit of intellectual rivalry; and the men louse tivir 
pedantic, rude, deelamatory andsulien manner. ‘l:» 
coin of the understanding and the heart changes con- 
tinually. The asperities are rubbed off, the better 
materials are polished and brightened, and ticir 
richness, like that of gold, is wrought ipto finer 
workmanship by the fimgers of women than ii ever 
could be by those of men. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


-_— 


Tue Hanps.—Remembet that one can have tle 
hands in soap-sads with soft ‘soap without injury 
the skin, if thehands are dipped in vinegar or léwiety- 
juice immediatély after. The acids destroy the cov 
rosive effects of the alkali, and maké the hands so’t 
and white, Indiwn meal and vinegar or lemon-juivo 
used onthe ‘hands when roughened by cold or Invour 
will heal or seftenthem, Kub'the hands inthis. «0 
then wash off thoroughly antl rub in glycerine. Poss 
who suffer from ¢happed hands in the winter wii 
find this comforting. 

TomaTors Preserved ty Warsr.—Ohoose fine 
ripe tomatoes, free from spots or bruises, says Mv. 
Bazin, in “ Lies Moéndes,”’ wipe them carefully with 
flannel, and place thém in alarge-mouthed vase urith) 
the vessel is full to‘within an inch and a half of the 
top, Pour od¢lear filtered water until the tomitees 
are just covered, and then paste a sheet of piper 
over the mouth of the jar. I[¢ is absolutely necrs- 
sary that the tomatoes be free from any spot or bruise 
whatever, and care must be taken to remove from 
the water any which in course of time show sigus 
of irfjury. ’ 

Cieanine Brass.—Wash with warm water to re- 
move greese, then rub with a mixture of rotten 
stone, soft soap, and oil of turpentine, mixed to the 
consistence of stiff putty. The stone should be 
powdered very fine and sifted; and a quantity of the 
mixture nity be made sufficient to last for a long 
time. A.littlee the above mixture should be mixed 
with water, rubbed over the metal, then rub)edh 
briskly with dry clean rag or leather, and a beautiful 
polish will be obtained. 

Wroortnxe-Coven.—Pound best black rosin very 
fine, and give as much as will lie on a shilling in o 
little moistsugar three times a day, commencing de- 
fore breakfast in the morning. Ihave known it tu cure 
the most obstinate cases of whooping-cough in three 
weoks, 

Oranex Sarap-—Cnat several oranges crosswise 
into slices an eighth of an inch thiek, place them on 
a fiat glass ditch, one piece half covering the otler, 
until the surface of the disa is covered; sift pul- 
verised ‘sugar over them, then adda third of a small 
wineglavsful of brandy, or atty good liquor, and 
serve, Peach salad is made with sherry wine in 
plaee of brandy. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





A Waazr was made by two corn dealers—ono of 
them a close-set little one, and the other a tall, huce 
men, a great boaster of bis strength, by which tho 
little one undertook to carry a considerable distance 
two satks of wheat, both to contain four bushels— 
sixty pounds weight. The little man accordivgly 
procured one sack, and put four bushels of wheat inso 
it, and then, drawing the other sack over it, contemled 
that both sacks contained four bushels, which he car- 
ried with ease. The stakeholder decided that both 
sacks did contain the quantity agreed on, and the 
money was handed over. 

Tus Winter Season.—To the true lover of nature 
no season is without itscharms, If in the cold depth 
of winter theforest has lost its green summer gerni- 
ture, or the gorgeous hues of autumn, the place of the 
departed folinge is supplied by glories of its own. 
Go forth in the deep woods on a clear, “frosty but 
kindly ” morning, succeeding a day of thaw and rain, 
can the diadems of royalty, the regalia of wealthy 
and titled beauty vie with the flashing gens thas 
load every bough and spray, and glitter far away in 
the rare atmosphere, fraught with each prismatic 
colour of the tropic rainbow *® Summer has its wild 
luxuriance, autumn has its golden glories, but is not 
winter crowned with a coronet of gems far more 
glorious than those, where every dell and sumnit, 
every copse and wild wood has its peculiar beauties ’ 

Gymnastic exércises for young ladies are s part of 
the regular instruction in a large number of the 
schools of Germany. In the higher schools in Berlin 
they have been for sometime compulsory, and on 
October 1st the same system was extended to all the 
commuual schools for girls in the German capital. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Fross.—The origin of the custom of sending valen- 
tines on the 14th of February is not definitely known. 
St. Valentine is said te bave been a bishop, who was 
beheaded at Rome by the Emperor Claudius (a.p. 270) 
and afterwards canonised. One authority says he was a 
man famous for his love and charity, and the custom of 
choosing valentines on his festival took its rise from 
thence. Others derive the custom from birds being 
supposed te select their mates onthat day. Others again 
say it originated from a practice prevalent in ancient 
Rome at the festival of the Lupercalia, held during the 
month of Fevruary, when the names of young women 
were placed in a box, from which they were taken by 
young men, according as chance directed. Another cus- 
tom was, on Valentine's Eve, to put av equal number of 
names of both sexes in a vessel, and each person drew a 
name, which for the time being was called his or her 
valentine. 

Oxruan acted very properly and discreetly in refusing 
to see an admirer alone until he had openly proposed for 
ber hand, We trust her affections are not very deeply 
engaged, fur we think there must be great inconsistency, 
if not great deception, in a man who, having obtained a 
lady's consent to call at her home, pays a very hurried 
vieit, says nothing definite, pleads business as an excuse 
for prompt departure, promises to return soon, and never 
either appears or writes to explain his conduct. We 
would not for avy consideration hurt ** Orpban’s” feel- 
ings, but it is just possible that this gentleman did not 
find her, ona second interview, as charming as he hai 
imagined her; or that, like many other men, her novelty 
was all that had captivated him; or that, believing he 
had won her favour, be ceased to care for her. Some 
lovers weary of any conquest they are‘sure of- Again, 
he may be that most contemptible of characters, a male 
flirt, but in any case, if **Orphan” meets with him 
again, she should take great care not to let hii see she 
cares much for him, nor should she betray any regard for 
him, unless he can fully explain hig couduct, and acts 
openly and hovourably, 


A. L. asks our opinion of a young lady’s behaviour, 
in which he professes the most devoted attachment. 
When together, he frequently finds her gaziug affec- 
tionately and tenderly upon him, but ondiscovering she 
is noticed instantly averts her eyes, aud seems ashamed 
of having been detected. The young lady refuses to take 
a solitary walk with ber admirer, and iuvariably insists 
upon being accompanied by a friend. Has our cerrespon- 
dent formally declared himself, and asked for the lady’s 
hand? If so,and he is accepted, she bas no reaso. to 
feel abashed when found gazing upon him who is des- 
tined to become her partner through life, and to refuse 
being in hiscompany alone, But in case no formal pro- 
posal has been made, then she acted with becoming dis- 
cretion and reserve, 


SatLon.—We can readily believe that your assertions 
respecung theiufluence of the moen in warm climates are 
received with incredulity. You are right, nevertheless. 
Neat exposed to the rays of the moon in Bermuda wili 
patrify directly, and tosleep in the rays of the moon while 
wmbabiting that island é¢xposes one to dangerous and 
virulent tevers. ‘lemporary blindness is another dread- 
ful effect of exposure to the rays of the moon in high 
latitudes, 

Matitpa C,—Ants are destroyed by opening the nest 
and putting 1m quick-lime, then throwing water on it: 
Wasps may be destroyed in the same way ; Only it will 
be requisite that the person who does it should be 
covered with muslin or something over the face aud 
hands, so that the wasps shall not sting him, 

M. C.—There are many works on dancing, but none of 


them would be sufficient for an amateur to learn from 
Without some lessons, 








M. W. and T. M., two friends in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies with a 
view to matrimony. M- W. is twenty-five, tall, of a 
loving disposition, T. M. is twenty-two. Both are 
educated. 

Jack and Tom, two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies. Jack is 
twenty-three, medium heieht, black hair, blue eyes, and 
of a loving disposition. Tom is twenty-four, medium 
height, auburn hair, blue eyes. Respondents must be 
of loving dispositions, dark, and fond of home and 
children, 

C. G. and 8S. A., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with aviewto matrimony. C. G. 
is twenty-two, medium height, dark, 8. A.is twonty- 
one, medium height, fair. 

W. J., a stoker in the Royal he twenty-three, dark, 
medium height, hazel eyes, would like to eorrespond 
with a young woman about twenty, medium height, 
dark, good-looking. 

Annz:7s, eighteen, tall, fair, fond of home and children, 
would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a gentleman 
about twenty-eight. , 

ADELAIDE, twenty-two, would like to correspond with 
a gentleman who must be tall, fair, rich, aud of a loving 
disposition, 

Natrig, nineteen, medium height, auburn hair, hazel 
eyes, would like to correspond with @ young manina 
good position, 


4M AUDIENCE WITDOUT A CRITIC, 


I heard a most uncanny sound 

While coming through the stubble, 
And as I neared the rosy hedge 

The strange, wild sounds grew double, 
“Dear me!" I cried, as on I hied, 

“ There’s somebody in trouble,” 


I quickly gained the hedgerow green, 
put the boughs asunder, 
Expecting there to find some rogue 
Intent on lawless plunder, 
Instead I found, ranged on the ground, 
Six lads entranced with wonder. 


For in their midst a fiddler sat, 
While ‘up and down the middle” 

With feverish haste he scraped and scraped 
Upon an ancient fiddle, 

That shrieked and groaned, and wailed and 


moaned, 
To harmony a riddle, 


The boys seemed rooted to the spot, 
And deemed it but a favour 

To forego dinner, play, and game, 
And drink in every quaver 

And demi-shrill, and semi-trill, 
Nor stop to wink or waver. 


The old man ceased, and raised his eyes, 
Each in its sunken socket, 

Then feebly smiled, and passed his hat, 
When, straightway on the docket, 

The lads into its dark depths threw 
The contents of each pocket, 


Oh! never yet was recompense 
More gladly paid for labour 

Than this poor fiddler there received, 
Whose notes cut like a sabre. 

Time was when you and I were, too, 


As quick to please, my neighbour, M.A. EK, 


B. H. J., twenty-four, dark, good-looking, fond of 
home, would like to correspond witha tall young lady, 
with a view to watruuouy, Respondent must be about 
twenty-three. 

Danret, eighteen, fair, of a loving disposition, would 
like to receive carte-de-visite of a young lady about 
eighteen, fond of music, 

M. M. M. and T, T., two friends, in good positions, 
would like to exchange carte-de-visites with two young 
ladies aboutnineteen, M, M.M,is nineteen, dark, good- 
looking. T.‘T.is nineteen, fair, brown hair, light eyes, 
good-looking, 

T. B. H.,a signalman in the B.N., twenty-one, tall, 
dark hair, nazel eyes, would like to receive carte-de-visite 
of a yourg lady, who must be tall, fair, und good-look- 
ing. 

Macazixg, a signalman in the R.N. Barracks, tall, 
twenty-one, fair, aud guod-looking, would like to corre- 
spoud with a young lady of a loving disposition, Has 
got some money. 

JonatHay M., a sailor in the Royal Navy, now serving 
abroad, twenty-two, dark hair, blue eyes, would like to 
correspond with a good-tempered young lady, good-look- 
ing, and fond of home. 

R. W.,astokerin the Royal Navy, twenty-one, tall, 
fair, blue eyes, and of a loving disposition, would iike 
to correspond with a young lady between eighteen and 
twenty, medium height, dark, good-iooking, of a loving 
disposition, 

Luspen’s Hoxie, Bowsrzit, Portina tHe Hetm, and 
LowWEkING THE ANCHOR, four seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with four young ladies, with a 
View to matrimony. Lubber’s Hole is twenty-one, fair, 
medium height, grey eyes, and considered good-looking. 
Bowsprit is twenty, fair, brown hair, hazel eyes, and 
,ood-looking. Porting the Helm is niueteen, grey eyes, 
prown hair, good-looking, and fair. Loweriug the 
Anchor is twenty-one, fair, good-looking, dark curly 
huir, Respondents must be fond of home, music, and 
dancing, 
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Happy Joxatuay, twenty-five, tall, good-looking, fond 
of home, would like to correspond with a young lady 
about twenty. 

M. M. and M. L., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies, with a view to matrimony, 
M. M.is twenty-eight, brown curly hair, brown eyes, 
dark, and fond ofhome, M.L.istwenty-seven, medium 
height, 

Atziand Bex, two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish to 
correspond with two ladies, who must be tall, medium 
height, dark, and of loving dispositions. Alf is twenty- 
five, considered handsome, good-tempered, dark com- 
plexion, light hair, and light blue eyes. Ben is twenty- 
six, considered good-looking, medium height, of a loving 
disposition. 

NELiy, seventeen, dark, fond of home, thoroughly 
domesticated, would like to correspond with a young 
man, Must be about nineteen, tall, dark, handsome, 
fond of society. 

A. H. C. and Apa wish to correspond with two young 
gentlemen, with a view to matrimony. C. is seven- 
teen, dark hair aud eyes. Ada is en dark hair, 
and blue eyes. Respondents must be between eighteen 
and twenty-two. 

Mitty and Betxz, sisters, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visites with two young men. Miily is nineteen, 

ood-looking, medium height. Beile is twenty-two, tall, 
omen Respondents must be good-looking, aud fond of 
music. : 

JANET, a governess, eighteen, brown hair, brown eyes, 
wishes to correspond with a young gentleman between 

ight and ninet Respondent must be fond of 
home, medium height, good-looking, dark hair, hazel 
eyes. 

H., twenty-three, brown hair, black eyes, accomplished, 
would like to correspond with a young lady, with a 
view to matrimony. Must be twenty-two, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

G. A,, thirty-five, medium height, good-looking, blue 
eyes, brown hair, would like to correspond with a lady 
about thirty-three, Widow not objected to. Must be 
affectionate, - 

Tom dnd BIL1, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young ladies. Tom is twenty, good-looking, medium 
| Bill is nineteen, brown hair, blue eyes, and 

rk. 

W. B, and K, H., two seamen in the - Navy, wish 
to correspond with two young ladies, . B. is twenty- 
four, considered good-lookiug, brown hair, blue eyes. 
K. H. is twenty-three, considered good-looking, black 
hair, dark eyes, aud of a very loviug disposition. They 
must be tall, dark, good-tempered, and about their own 
age. 





COMMUNIOATIONS R&SCEIVED ; 


ome isresponded to by—Tim, seventeen, dark com- 
plexion, 
Epagar by—C, W., sixteen, and thoroughly domesti- 


Munzo by—Milly, fond of home, and thinks she is all 
he requires. 
Nuva by—Fred, thirty-six, dark hair, blue eyes, good- 
looking. 
Emi.ing by—W. G, seventeen, medium height, fond of 
children, 
K. L, by—Lena, brown eyes, light hair, thoroughly 
domesticated. 
M. D. by—Polly, light hair, light eyes, fond of home 
and children, 
ne by~Frank, dark, good-looking, and of medium 
eight. 
‘ uae by—M. C,, dark complexion, of a loving dispo- 
sition, 
_ Emiry by—Tom, tall, in a good position, Thinks he 
is all she requires, 
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